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CuHapter I. 


OWARDS the close of a July evening, in the upper room of a 
house which stood in one of London’s narrowest thoroughfares, a 
woman sat striving to penetrate the tangled perplexities of her future. 
Her hands were idle; her eyes rested on a low chair with a rail 
back and a patchwork cushion, her mother’s chair, in which she had 
been wont to see a tender face and frail, bent figure; but now in 
place of that loved form there rose before her a solitary mound of 
newly turned earth; and a sense of her utter desolation sweeping 
over her, Eve Pascal flung herself down in an agony of tears, and 
let the torrent of her grief run dry. 

Then she arose, stretching out her arms, as if in mute entreaty 
to some invisible presence, and took a step nearer the window, 
straining her eyes to catch sight of the sky, the very light of which 
was obscured and blotted out by the mass of chimneys from ware- 
houses and workshops. 

From the window Eve let her gaze wander round the small room, 
inconveniently filled with heavy furniture, treasured by her mother 
as bearing testimony to former thrift and respectable belongings ; 
for Mrs. Pascal had come of a family who had seen better days, in 
right of which they could never overlook that their orphan cousin 
had thrown herself away on a common seafaring man who had 
nothing but his handsome face and his dare-devil stories to set before 
her ; and although the despised husband never returned from the 
voyage during which Eve was born, the relations saw in this no 
cause to restrain their tongues nor alter their judgment, and the 
sore-hearted widow, resenting these continual jobations, gradually 
withdrew herself from her family, until not only had all communi- 
cation ceased between them, but their very existence was no longer 
known to her. 
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As Eve’s gaze fell successively on a tall eight-day clock, with a 
brass-bound chest of drawers on one side, and a corresponding but 
more bulky set on the other, she gave an audible sigh. 

“You'll try and keep the furniture together, Eve?” her mother 
had said, . 

And Eve had promptly answered “ Yes,” in that spirit which then 
forbade her to think of gainsaying the slightest request which Mrs. 
Pascal might make; the same spirit still filled the girl’s heart, but 
her mind was troubled, and her thoughts oppressed, by the narrow 
loneliness of the life which, if she remained here, she saw spread 
out before her. 

Mrs. Pascal had supported herself by clear-starching and fine- 
mending ; she had taught her daughter enough to enable her to gain 
a living by the same employment, but up to the time of her mother’s 
illness, although never refusing her assistance, Eve had not taken 
kindly to needlework. No sooner, however, did she feel that the 
responsibility of providing for her mother’s comfort depended on her 
exertions, than she sat down with the most willing alacrity, and 
managed the little business so deftly and so well, that a great load was 
lifted from the widow’s heart, and she rested assured that she might 
lay aside all anxiety on the score of her child’s future daily bread. 

But the work which had been a pleasure then had become an 
irksome labour now; the monotony of the quiet employment was 
unendurable. Death had snapped asunder the bondage to which 
love had submitted, and, without any power to oppose it, the girl’s 
nature asserted itself and refused to continue longer its course of 
uneventful existence. Up to the morning of the previous day, these 
longings and yearnings after freedom had been hopeless, but an 
unlooked-for letter had changed the whole current of events, and 
had sent her pent-up thoughts and wishes hurrying off through 
a thousand new and unexplored channels. 

This letter had come from her uncle, her father’s half-brother, in 
answer to a letter she had sent announcing her mother’s death. Eve 
had written this letter in compliance with her mother’s request—a 
request made because it had seemed, to Mrs. Pascal’s mind, a respect 
due to her husband’s memory that his family should be told of her 
death, and thereby know that there was one the less to bear their 
name. 

Beyond the fact that her husband had a brother and some cousins 
living in an out-of-the-way village in Cornwall, Mrs. Pascal knew 
nothing of these relations. She had written to them when the news 
of Andrew’s death came, telling them that she was left with one 
child, a girl, and had received a reply that if “she'd come down and 
live among them, they’d do for her and the little maid.” But the 
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stories which her husband had told of his native village, and the life 
lived there, had filled the town-bred wife with horror; and, though 
she thanked them for their kind offer, she felt she would sooner beg 
her bread in London than live at ease with those who, to use her 
husband’s words, “ feared neither God nor devil.” 

Since this letter, no further communication had passed between 
them ; and when Eve had written her sad announcement, it was with 
a strong feeling that in all probability this uncle was long ago dead, 
and that (only she had given her mother the promise) ™ might well 
spare herself the trouble of sending the letter. 

A fortnight passed by, and now an answer had come, couched in 
very much the same words, and containing an offer very similar to 
that which, some twenty years before, Mrs. Pascal had refused, 
namely, that if Eve would come and see them, they would make her 
welcome for as long as she liked to stay. 

As Eve read this letter, her face flushed with excitement; for a 
time the burden of her grief was lifted off her heart, and her quick 
imagination carried her at once to the far-off village where “ the 
houses were washed by the waves, the rocks rose high as mountains, 
and you could stand at your door and see the great ships sail by.” 

Eve's pulse quickened at the picture, for she was a sailor’s child, 
and her inheritance was the love that is born in the hearts of those 
whose fathers, and their fathers before them, have gone down to the 
sea in ships, and seen the wonders of the deep. 

Mrs. Pascal’s recollections of the stories her husband had told had 
been unwittingly kept alive by the interest his daughter took in 
them. The storms, the wrecks, the tales of hair-breadth escapes 
and of drowned men, which made the mother’s heart beat with fear, 
filled Eve with excitement, and wonder that her father should have 
left that life for such dull security as they possessed. 

It never occurred to her to propose that her mother should leave 
London ; such a thing would have seemed not only improbable but 
impossible. In those days, unless some great event befell them, 
people lived and died where they were born; necessity was the only 
recognised obligation for leaving one place to go to another, and any 
desire to roam was looked upon as the offspring of an ill-regulated 
disposition. Therefore it was only at such moments as these that 
Eve gave expression to the wish which leavened her inmost thoughts 
and coloured with romance her idle dreams—to go out into the world, 
to see people she had never seen before, to live some life other than 
the daily routine of dull respectability, to have joys and sorrows 
springing out of unforeseen accidents and strange emergencies, to be 
the centre of hopes and fears. These and a hundred more extra- 
vagant longings had lain smouldering in Eve’s breast, to be set ablaze 
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by this letter, which seemed to open out the way leading to the new 
existence after which she so greedily thirsted. There was but one 
drawback, and that was the knowledge that in accepting her uncle’s 
offer she would be acting in direct opposition to her mother’s wishes 
—not her expressed wishes, for the possibility of such an offer had 
never occurred to Mrs. Pascal’s mind; although, had it done s0, 
she would have felt perfectly secure that Eve would never entertain 
the thought of leaving the place where she had been brought up and 
had friends, to live dependent upon relations whose ways were more 
in keeping with the godless heathens than the respectable people of 
a Christian country. 

But Eve well knew that, if her mother were alive, she would 
never have ventured to propose the step she now contemplated, and 
this fact alone was weighty enough to set the balance trembling 
between this and her future happiness. 

“What could I do with the furniture ? ” she said, with a despondent 
movement of her hands. 

“ Perhaps Reuben would take care of it,” suggested that temporising 
spirit always at hand when battle wages between duty and inclination. 
“You need only go for a time,” insinuated the tempter; “and the 
room behind his shop is always empty.” 

Eve frowned; she admitted the suggestion, but disliked the 
expedient, feeling she had no right to ask a favour from a man who 
needed but encouragement to ask, on his part, a boon which she 
could never grant. But the tare of desire was already springing 
up, choking the resolutions she had so recently made; and before 
another hour passed by, Eve was resolved to write and tell her uncle 
that she accepted his offer, for a time at least, and that she would 
start for Polperro as soon a8 she had safely housed with a friend 
the furniture which her mother had bidden her keep. Then she 
took out her hat, and prepared to get ready to go on an errand which 
would take her through the street at the far end of which was a 
small shop bearing over it the name of “ Reuben May, Watch and 
Clock Maker.” 


Cuarter IT, 


Tse owner of this shop, Reuben May, was a young man rather 
below the middle size, with a thin, spare figure and an earnest, 
thoughtful face; his complexion was sallow, and his features by no 
means good, except his forehead, which was broad and well-shaped, 
and his eyes, which were bright and penetrating. 

From boyhood Reuben had shown a sober, studious disposition, 
and to this, as he grew older, he added an independence of thought 
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and opinion which attracted him towards the then fast-increasing 
body of Methodists. It was through this common bond of religious 
opinion that Reuben’s acquaintance with Mrs. Pascal had been 
brought about. They had fallen into speaking and hand-shaking 
through sitting near to each other in the little chapel which both 
frequented ; this had led to walking home together, discussing the 
sermon and the minister, until, from a certain sympathy of thought 
and opinion, a feeling of friendship sprang up between them, and 
Mrs. Pascal, seeing that the young fellow had no relations, and few, 
if any, friends, had invited him to come to her house—an invitation 
which Reuben readily accepted, and had so completely benefited by 
that, at the time of her death, next to her daughter the chief 
mourner at the widow’s humble grave had been Reuben May. 

When, from necessity, Eve was obliged to carry home her work, 
Reuben would often take her place by the sick woman’s bed, and 
at such times open his heart with a frankness he had never before 
shown; tell her of his aspirations, his failings, and his weaknesses, 
the strongest of which he confessed, with some shame-facedness, to 
be an overpowering love for her daughter Eve, which, in spite of 
scanty encouragement and small hope of return, he found himself 
unable to overcome. 

Poor Mrs. Pascal! It was no slight task to withhold herself from 
giving some small encouragement to the furtherance of a union the 
accomplishment of which had been one of the fondest desires of her 
heart. For months her eyes had never fallen on these two without 
the wish coming that their lives might be united in marriage: 
but the nearer she approached that time when all earthly interests 
must be given up, the firmer grew her conviction that this wish of 
her heart had best be abandoned. Feeling sore at the disappointment, 
she had on almost the last occasion of these confidences told Reuben 
that many a time she had had it in her mind to chide him for 
not having more cunning in his speech to Eve; and Reuben had 
regretfully acknowledged the too frequent sharpness of a tongue very 
prone to give offence, for, unluckily for the success of Reuben’s suit, 
his love had eyes, and his religion was in that stage when zeal is apt 
torun ahead of discretion. Did but the suspicion of a shadow come 
into her mother’s face, and Eve’s quick retort or stinging repartee 
was swallowed down and repented of; but she desired that her words 
should be as thorns and nettles to Reuben’s outspoken censures and 
rebukes; and if she could but discover she was causing a smart, fresh 
fuel was added to the fire of her tongue. And yet, knowing this, 
seeing her motive, and wincing under her utter disregard of his 
annoyance, Eve was dearer to him than all the world; his heart 
craved after her love, and lay as a stone within him in presence 
of any other woman. 
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As he sat on this June evening close up to the small window, 
apparently engrossed in repairing the cog-wheel of the watch he held 
in his hand, any one might have said, There is a man very far 
removed from the rose-tinted region of romance. Yet the God-sent 
gift of love had been lodged within his breast, and was spreading-its 
halo over all he saw and did. 

Mechanically he turned over his tools and found the one best 
suited to his work ; but even while he did so, he was looking on a 
vision in which his heart was no longer solitary, neither was his lot 
lonely. Hand in hand he and his elect walked through life, and lo! 
earth with its toilsome roads and cloudy skies became paradise; and 
as he still dreamed on, a voice close by awakened him, and, looking 
up, the Eve of this Eden stood before him. 

“Why, Reuben, you seem scared,” she said, smiling at the dazed 
look on the young man’s face. 

“And no wonder,” he replied, quickly recovering himself, “ for 
I do believe this is the first time you’ve ever put foot inside my 
place ! ” 

“T wanted to have a little talk with you,” said Eve, ignoring the 
slight reproach which Reuben’s words were meant to convey; “and 
I thought, as I had to go out, ’'d come round by here and ask you if 
you'd much to do this evening ?” 

“Nothing that'll hinder anything you may want of me,” returned 
Reuben, promptly ; “ the light’s all but gone, and, any way, I should 
have been thinking of shutting up in the course of a half-hour or so. 
Could you step inside for the value of ten minutes?” he asked, 
lifting up the portion of the counter which covered the entrance 
partition. 

To his surprise Eve stepped through, and, Reuben having cleared 
a chair, she seated herself, while he returned to what was, after this, 
but a mere pretence of finishing his work. 

“You've a nice-sized room here,” observed Eve, taking a critical 
survey of the apartment. 

“ Fairish,” said Reuben, endeavouring to keep under the thumping 
of his heart, which rendered ordinary conversation somewhat trying. 

“Tt would take plenty more than you've got in it now?” 
continued Eve, interrogatively. 

“Oh yes! no doubt but it would hold a thing or two more,” said 
Reuben, very fierce with himself for being put out of countenance by 
this slim young thing, who could look at him and his belongings 
with the most enviable composure. 

He would not allow himself to be mastered; it was against all 
reason that he, Reuben May, who could hold his own, ah! and better 
than his own, with most men he knew, should be set trembling like 
an aspen-leaf because of a pale face and a pair of grey eyes; the 
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thing was ridiculous, and, to prove it, he took up one tool after 
another, examining them critically, and whistling the while with an 
air of the most abstracted unconcern. 

An expression of vexation, then of disappointment, passed over 
Eve’s face; that was not the way men took love. Surely Reuben 
could not care for her so much as she had counted upon, or he would 
never sit whistling there, and she close by. 

Although not favourably disposed towards the lover, Eve coveted 
the love; she wanted to see some one racked with torture, driven to 
despair, called into life by a smile, and killed by a frown. This was 
love read by the index of her own passionate nature, for Eve had 
nothing else to teach her; she knew no experience, no books to tell 
her how many a strange disguise the blind god walks under. As 
she felt, Reuben ought to feel, that is, if he loved her ; and if not, 
then came the temptation to make him, and this impulse made her 
throw a touch of sadness into her voice as she said : 

“In spite of what you say, Reuben, I see that you are busy 
to-night, and I mustn’t expect that you are going to give up your 
time to see me whenever I may want any little thing of you; but, 
you see, I haven’t got anybody, as it were, to go to—not now.” 

But before the “ now ” came trembling out, Reuben had recklessly 
swept away all his tools, had jumped up, pushed back his chair, and 
was making a dash towards the outer place where he kept the 
shutters. 

“T won't be a minute, Eve,” he said. “I haven’t got nothing to 
do, indeed I haven’t; and then I shall be ready to go anywhere, 
wherever you like, with you. I ain’t busy a bit; I wasn’t doing 
anything ; I was only thinking—of—something.” 

Eve gave a reassured smile, and then, seeing he was pausing to 
know her wishes, she said : 

“T do want to have a talk with you, and I thought, if you 
wouldn’t mind it, we might go to Holloway, and then I could speak 
to you as we went along.” 

Reuben gave a ready acquiescence, and, only detaining Eve while 
he smartened-up his appearance in keeping with the honour of the 
occasion, they started off for St. Mark’s Churchyard, in a corner of 
which was Mrs. Pascal’s humble grave. Engrossed by the separate 
interests which filled their minds, they had gone a considerable 
distance without a word being exchanged between them. Suddenly 
Reuben awoke to this fact, and, doubtful how his companion might 
be affected by it, he cast a somewhat disturbed glance in her 
direction ; but, instead of displeasure, he was reassured with a smile, 
which accepting as a good omen he resolved to turn to immediate 
account, and at once made a desperate plunge by saying: 

“ Love’s a queer sort of a thing, Eve, isn’t it?” 
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“Queer ?” she said, with a surprised look—“ how queer, Reuben ?” 

“Why, in its ways it is. It comes to you whether you will or not, 
and it settles on the one it makes choice of, no matter what you have 
to say for or against it.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that would ever be your case ;” and Eve pursed 
up her lips and gave adecided shake of her head. “You always tell 
me that every right-minded person acts from principle, and has no 
doubt about choosing right from wrong; and of course you speak 
from experience.” 

Reuben tried to waive the thrust by saying : 

“That’s a very good rule, but, you know, every rule has an excep- 
tion ;” and he gave asigh, as he looked towards her, which seemed to 
say the exception in his case had come now. “Only you just look 
here, now,” he said, after a few minutes spent in silent debate as to 
the best mode of entering upon the difficulties of his subject; “ sup- 
posing I was to set you to pick out among all the young women you 
see—say at chapel, then—the one you thought was best fitted to be 
my wife, what’s the sort of one you’d fix upon, eh? Come, give me 
your idea of the right sort of woman for me to take ! ” 

“Oh, I know exactly,” returned Eve, promptly, conjuring up a 
vision of a certain Tamson Walters, whose propriety and decorum 
had often been held up to her as a model which she might fitly follow. 
“She ought to be short and square, with a little fat face, and light 
blue eyes, and her mouth ought to be buttoned-up so, and her nose 
turned up like that.” 

“Come, never mind her looks,” laughed Reuben, forced into 
recognising the intended caricature. “When a man’s got matrimony 
in his eye, he mustn’t only look skin-deep; if he does, he deserves 
the doll he’s sure to get.” 

“Oh, but wait, I’m going on to the rest,” for Eve was anxious to 
do justice to her rival’s peculiarities. “Only you must let me draw 
her my own way, you know. I’m always obliged to describe the 
outside as well as the inside of a person I want other people to see. 
Of course she must have experienced conversion, and so be able to 
rebuke those whose hearts are still dwelling in sin, which is certain to 
be the case if they don’t push back all their hair, and hide it, like she 
does, under a hideous net cap with no border.” 

Reuben gave a reproving shake of his head. 

“ Come, that'll do,” he said ; “I know who yov’re pointing to, and al! 
Isay is, I wish all women were made out of such good stuff as Tamson 
Walters is. The man who calls her wife, I shall call a lucky chap.” 

“Then why don’t you let that man be yourself?” said Eve. “I’m 
sure, if you ask her, she couldn’t say less than ‘ Verily I will’ to her 
dear brother Reuben.” 

And the manner of her mimicry, as she folded her hands and 
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dropped her eyes, was so bewitching, that all the reproof Reuben had 
ready to say died on his lips; and looking at her with eyes which 
told his tale far more eloquently than words, he said : 

“But suppose I don’t want her to say ‘Yes.’ Suppose I am 
foolish enough to set my heart on somebody who can tease me into a 
rage one minute, and set me in a good temper the next—who one 
hour I say I never want to see any more, and the next I’m count- 
ing the minutes that'll bring the time when we'll meet again—who 
worries and torments me so, that do what Ican I can’t get her out 
of my head by night nor day—who’s got more faults than anybody I 
ever knew, and yet if I was asked how I’d have her altered I could 
not tell you for the life of me. Ah, Eve, you may well laugh! ”,he 
exclaimed, reflecting the smile which had overspread her face; “for 
if I was to talk from now to next week, I could never make you know 
the great fool you’ve made and are still making of me.” 

“TI?” The smile turned into an expression of the most bewildered 
astonishment. ‘ Why, what have I got to do with it, Reuben ?” 

“What have you got to do with it? As if you didn’t knowall the 
time I was talking about you—that’s just one of your teasing ways ; 
why, the minute I began you knew what was sticking in my throat 
and wouldn’t come out. You’ve known for twelve months and more 
what I’ve been waiting to say, only that I saw the foolishness of it ; 
and, as far as that goes, I see it still, but I can’t get over it. Oh, 
Eve! you're as the very apple of my eye!” he said, with increasing 
earnestness. ‘Sometimes I think it must be the allurements of the 
devil, and then I’m for putting it down to the workings of the 
Almighty ; any way, all I know is, I can’t battle against it any 
longer—it’s mastered me altogether; and though I promised your 
mother I'd act by you like a brother, and put aside all the rest, I 
can’t do it, Eve, that I can’t. Unless you promise to settle down 
into trying to make up your mind to marry me, I must go away far 
off from here to some place where I shan’t see nor hear of you again.” 

Eve’s heart leaped up in triumph. He did love her then, and 
in spite of himself, too. This man, who was always teaching and 
reproving, and trying to be her master, was after all her slave. For 
a moment every other feeling was swallowed up in victory—but only 
for a moment—for pity was already near, and in an another instant 
was clamouring so loud that Eve had to ask its name before she 
could assure herself the voice she heard was not the subtle voice of 
love. 

“Oh, Reuben,” she said, “ why didn’t you tell me all this before ? m 

“T thought you knew it,” he said. 

“No, I didn’t quite know it. I used to think sometimes that you 
cared a little; and then something would come and I’d think you 
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didn’t. Of course I saw you liked to talk to me and that—but I 
didn’t know that what you felt was real love!” 

“Real love?” he echoed. ‘What do women know about real 
love? A little dribbling fondness for somebody who can make them 
pretty speeches, that’s all they feel. While I—I’ve wrestled with 
love as ’twere a giant, and the giant has thrown me so that I lie on 
the ground helpless, and whether ’tis best to hope for life or death 
from you, God knows—I don’t !” 

And he stood for a few moments all but mastered by his emotion. 
A little sigh escaped Eve, and the sound seemed to arouse Reuben 
and bring him back to the present. 

“Mine’s a queer kind of courting, Eve,” he said, looking up and 
meeting her troubled face. “I know I ain’t saying a bit what I 
ought to, to you, but for all that I’ve got it in my heart to try to 
make you comfortable; and you should have all I could give you, 
and not more to do than you'd a mind to do. As far as I could 
make it, your life should go easy with you, Eve.” 

“Easy with me?” she cried contemptuously. “As if I cared for 
sitting still all my life—doing nothing, seeing nothing, being nothing !” 

“Tt ain’t a bad sort of life though, Eve. I don’t see that a woman 
wants much more.” 

“Oh, don’t you! But there, it’s no good you and me beginning 
to argue, Reuben; or I should say I don’t see how a man can want 
so little as to sit indoors all day over the mending of a few clocks 
and watches. Oh, if I’d been a man, do you think I’d have been 
contented to be nothing more than a clockmaker ? ” 

‘Who says I’m contented to be nothing but a clockmaker ?” said 
Reuben, quickly. “’Tisn’t because I’m not one of your bloodthirsty 
chaps with a nose for powder and an eye always cocked for {seeing 
daylight through my fellow-creatures, that I’m contented to sit quiet 
by and see the world go round me. I often believe that if it wasn’t 
for you, Eve, I should have turned my mind on something else long 
before this.” 

“Do you?” she said, with surprise. ‘ Why, what else could you 
do, Reuben ? ” 

“What else could I do?” he repeated. “ Well, a good many 
things that I don’t think small of, though I don’t suppose any 
would make me cut a much better figure in your eyes.” 

For a minute Eve did not answer, then she said: 

“T’ve been thinking whether I couldn’t be of some use to some- 
body. I’ve heard dear mother tell of women who have worked 
wonders, and done good among people who wouldn’t hear a word 
from a man.” 


“Ah, they were women of your mother’s sort, though,” said 
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Reuben, seizing on this opportunity for retaliation. “You ain't a 
bit like her in any way.” 

“Of course, I know I’m not half so good,” said Eve, not over- 
pleased with this candour, “nor never shall be.” 

“Never!” said Reuben, decisively. “So it wouldn’t be of any 
use your trying anything of that sort. You might be seeming to 
convert a man so long as he had some hopes of marrying you, but,” 
he added, “ take my word for it, it wouldn’t last longer than that.” 

“Oh, I know you've a very poor opinion of what women can do,” 
said Eve. 

“No, I haven't,” replied Reuben ; “that is, so long as they do 
well what they were ordained for—sitting in their own houses 
mending the clothes, and tending the children.” 

And he gave a little inward chuckle over the nettle he was proving 
himself to Eve. 

For a moment Eve was bent on finding an equally smart retort, 
but a sudden thought told her that she held a sharper weapon to 
pierce Reuben with than the mere bandying of words could be. So, 
affecting her most placid smile, she said blandly : 

“Thank you, Reuben, for showing me the life your wife will have 
to lead. I’m much obliged for the offer, but you'll excuse me saying 
that the situation wouldn’t suit me.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Reuben, trying to smother his love in his 
vexation with himself and his anger against her; “then my course 
is chalked out for me very clear. Off I go—the farther away the 
better—to some place where I can’t ever see or hear of you again.” 

And as he jerked out the words, he involuntarily turned to see 
how such an appalling announcement was affecting her. Not very 
much, apparently, for the smile had become more triumphant, as, 
seizing the opportunity, she pointed her sharpest arrow by saying : 

“Please don’t do anything rash on my account, particularly as 
there’s no need for it, for the thing I had to tell you was that I’m 
going away myself. My uncle in Cornwall has written up for me 
to go down there and live with him among my father’s people.” 

“But you won't go?” exclaimed Renben, forgetting all his own 
lately vaunted resolutions. 


“Why shouldn’t I go?” said Eve. I’ve nothing nor nobody to 
keep me where I am.” 

“ But,” said Reuben, “ haven’t you heard your mother speak of 
them as a wild rough lot who she shuddered to think of ? Nonsense, 
Eve, what would a girl like you do amongst such a set as you’d find 
there ?” 

“Do? <A great deal of good, perhaps; and if not,” she added, 


seeing the look which came into Reuben’s face, “ what harm could they 
do me?” 
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“What harm could they do you?” he repeated slowly. ‘“ Why, 
Eve, surely you know that next to doing bad deeds yourself comes 
the lending countenance to them who do them. As I heard Howell 
Harris say, ‘ As well eat the devil as the broth he’s boiled in.’” 

“T’ve only promised to go down and see them,” said Eve, sonte- 
what disturbed by Reuben’s plain speaking. “I needn’t stay more 
than a year, unless I like. Come,” she continued, seeking reassurance, 
“there can’t much harm happen in a year, Reuben ?” 

“ More than you think,” he replied gravely. 

Then, after standing for a minute silent, he burst out with : 

“A whole year !—never to see you—speak to you—know where 
you are, or what you're turning to?—oh! it’s cruel—cruel! Why 
should Providence deal so hard with me? What have I ever done 
that all my heart should be set like this upon one who doesn’t care 
a brass button for its love or its hate?” 

The tone of these words, and the look of anguish Reuben’s face 
wore as he spoke them, touched Eve, and she said : 

“Oh, Reuben, don’t say that ; it isn’t kind—after all you’ve done 
for me, too. I do care for you very much, but how was I to know 
what you felt? Why didn’t you speak to me like this before? Then, 
I don’t know, it might have been different ; but instead of that you’ve 
always spoken to me so off-hand-like, that I thought you fancied love 
was a thing to be ashamed of.” 

“Well, and so my love did make me ashamed,” returned Reuben, 
fiercely ; ‘‘ and well it might, when I saw it was only made a laughing- 
stock and a jeer of. Why, haven’t I seen you turn up your nose if 
by chance I so much as mentioned the word love?” 

The colour came up into. Eve’s face, and with a little confusion 
she answered : 

“Indeed, Reuben, if I seemed to do that, twas only pretending, 
and for fear you should guess some of the silly thoughts I have in 
my head when I sit romancing.” 

“Oh, hang romancing!” exclaimed Reuben, pettishly ; “it’s death 
and destruction to truth and commonplace sober reality. Life’s too 
short, and time’s too precious, to be spent in picturing up a pack of 
beaux and dandies that ”—— 

“Oh, you don’t understand me, Reuben,” said Eve, hopelessly. 

“No, nor I never shall while you’re up there in the clouds ; though 
sometimes I think ”—and he turned on her face a look saddened yet 
full of admiration—“ that it’s the most fitting place for such an 
angel as you seem to me.” 

“ Who’s romancing now, I should like to know?” exclaimed Eve, 
her vanity touched by Reuben’s rarely acknowledged tribute to her 
good looks. 

“Why, me, of course! Oh, you’ve but to pull the right string, 
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and your puppet will dance to whatever tune you choose to play. 
Though, so far as romance goes, ’tis an old chum of mine, and until 
thinking of you drove out all chance of thinking of anything else 
from my precious head, has helped me to get through many a dull day.” 

Eve gave a little smile of amused content; she had never before 
so much enjoyed a walk with Reuben. Her tickled vanity set her 
pity in motion, and she began to feel so much compassion that it 
made her quite sorry to think she was going away from him. It 
seemed, too, so hard to crush all this despair—to take away from him 
all plea for suffering any more. 

What could she do to adjust matters to a better balance? Ask 
him to wait? ‘Tell him she would give him his answer at the end 
of the year when she came back? Acting on this suggestion, Eve 
spoke at once, fearing, if she hesitated, that the whisper of a conscience 
which disapproved this action would make itself heard, and she should 
be forced into being honest, and obliged to give Reuben now his final 
“No.” 

Therefore it happened that when they parted that evening an 
understanding had been entered into between them, that, though there 
was no engagement on either part, each was bound, in case of change, 
to render an account of his or her feelings to the other. 


Cuapter III. 


Now under ordinary circumstances, and once secure that he possessed 
her love, Reuben would have willingly served his seven years for Eve, 
feeling a certain satisfaction that there was to be a period of probation, 
during which time he should be able to regain that mastery over 
himself which this present all-absorbing state of love seemed to have 
completely wrested from his grasp. 

Reuben prided himself on his calm unemotional temperament, and 
it chafed him not a little to find his nature subverted and his volition 
destroyed because of a fair face whose smile or frown made his joy or 
sorrow. His reason yet remained sufficiently independent, and often 
in his calmer moments the conviction was still forced upon him that, 
seeing how widely Eve's principles and opinions differed from his 
own, his sensibility ought to have continued subservient to his 
judgment, and, until he had convinced her that her way of viewing 
things was false, and her arguments unsound, he ought never to have 
urged her to become the partner of his home. 

Disputation was Reuben’s forte, and it was a matter of great 
wonderment to many why he did not give up his business, which was 
not over-successful, and adopt the vocation of a lay preacher, for 
which he seemed so evidently suited. 
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Reuben often dwelt upon this possibility himself, and was somewhat 
surprised that he should feel so lukewarm towards a calling which in 
others had for him many attractions; but the secret of his indif- 
ference, perhaps, lay in this fact, that for him to be a preacher seemed 
an easy matter, a thing at hand to be taken up any day, while the 
business by which he earned his daily bread had not, so far, proved 
ahappy choice. If he gave it up, Fate, Providence, or whatever name 
we give to the power which orders the every-day events of our life, 
would have proved too strong for him, and he would have to confess 
himself defeated, and defeat of any kind was most unpalatable to 
Reuben May ; indeed, so far as his personal concerns went, it was a 
word to which he would give no meaning; he had no tolerance for 
failure, and no pity for those who failed. Why should people fail ? 
He had never failed, and nobody had ever helped him. Both his 
parents had died when he was a boy, leaving him to shift for himself, 
and so good a shift had he made that, since that time, he had, unaided 
and alone, supported himself, taught himself, apprenticed himself, and 
had finally, by his own exertions, scraped together the small sum 
needed to open his little shop with. 

His argument was, that what others had done he could do, and 
what he had done others could do; a reasoning which out-steps 
vanity to fix its standard on self-approbation. 

The magnet which attracted and drew together the sympathies of 
Reuben and Eve was that within the nature of each lay a vein of 
enthusiasm and aspiration which carried them beyond the daily round 
of their every-day lives. Both had strong wills, fervid temperaments, 
and vivid imaginations, more or less warped by the cramping in- 
fluence from which they suffered, in being constantly surrounded by 
a narrow sphere of persons, who looked on all that lay beyond the 
grasp of their own stunted reasons as something reprehensible and 
not respectable. 

Even Mrs. Pascal, good worthy woman as she was, had not 
entirely escaped this bias; and when, at times, Eve would open wide 
her heart and speak from out its fulness, the mother would be 
troubled at her child’s strange fancies, and would cast about to find 
where the mistake lay in her bringing up, that she had turned out 
so widely different from those models after whom she would fain have 
fashioned her speech and her thoughts, as she had to her utmost 
done her cap and her gown. 

Reuben, too, knowing that he had never been able to get up the 
slightest interest in those demure virgins from amid whose ranks his 
choice should necessarily have fallen, revenged himself by chiming 
in with Mrs. Pascal, praising their sedate appearance and demure 
behaviour, and ignoring the fact that in external propriety, at least, 
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Eve differed but very little from the rest of the young women among 
whom, at chapel or meeting, she was seated. 

Mrs. Pascal’s naturally shy, retiring disposition had been against 
her making many friends ; and as—though a constant attendant at the 
chapel—she had never summoned up enough resolution to become a 
member until her illness, though known to all the congregation by 
sight, and sufficiently intimate with most of them to exchange hand- 
shakings, but very few had ever seen her in her own home. 

As soon, however, as it became known that she was dangerously 
ill, she was the object of constant and unremitting attentions, and 
scarce a day passed without a visit from one or other of her friends. 

But the conversation which soothed and calmed the weary spirit 
of the sick woman was torture to poor Eve; the hope raised of that 
bright world unseen fell like a funeral knell upon her ears ; the glories 
of that land beyond the grave, to which her mother now was hasten- 
ing, she would not listen to, because her eyes were fixed upon the grave 
itself, and the great desolation she saw there blotted all else beyond 
from out her view. 

Looking from the level of declining middle age, good, worthy people, 
as these were, no longer see the whirlwinds which scatter and 
destroy youth’s golden sands ; their blood grown torpid, their affections 
lukewarm, they fail to recognise the throes which usher in the birth 
of calm endurance. 

When Eve, in the strength of her passionate love, wrestled with 
the dread enemy whose shadow already rested on her mother’s face, 
they called it presumption ; and when, seeing his visible presence 
draw near, the girl, in the helpless agony of mute despair, threw 
up her arms to—if but for an instant—avert the fatal dart, the 
action was denounced as an implied defiance of Almighty Will. Mis- 
applied rebukes, untimely reasoning, and comfortless platitudes were 
showered on her to no purpose: “Leave me alone, only leave me 
alone!” she would moan to those who had left their work or their 
pleasure for the sole purpose of carrying out the good that in their 
hearts they constantly desired to do. It was neither their fault nor 
hers that they could not understand her, and she could not tolerate 
them ; yet the breach produced scandal on one side, and vexation and 
disquietude on both. 

It was during this time that the chord between Reuben and Eve 
had first truly vibrated; Reuben’s sympathy was as dumb as Eve's 
sorrow, and because he sat silently by, neither attempting to console 
her anguish nor curb its outbreak, his was the only presence she 
could tolerate. But this preference shown, and shown for a man too, 
was but a further aggravation of Eve’s already numerous offences. 
Neither did Reuben May, although a favourite, altogether escape his 
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share of censure; but though Reuben was pretty certain of the 
animadyersions he was bringing down upon himself, they in no way 
influenced his conduct, for, added to the attraction which Eve 
possessed for him, the affection in which he had held Mrs. Pascal 
had been all but filial, and in itself had prompted him to watch over 
each trifling detail of the humble funeral, which Eve had entrusted 
to his care ; and when the poor girl found strength to thank him for 
his solicitude, finding some comfort in the thought that all was 
carried out as her mother would have desired, Reuben was doubly 
repaid for the trouble he had taken, and the small hoard of savings 
which, on his own part, he had expended. 

A novice in the' ways of love, Reuben did not know that one 
of the surest tests of the strength of his lay in the fact that never 
at any former moment, when her beauty had been most radiant and 
her spirits most brilliant, had Eve seemed half so dear to his heart as 
she was during those dark days of sorrow when, with swollen eyes 
and tear-stained face, she sat unmindful of his presence, hardly 
heeding when he came or when he went. He forgot then all the 
vanity for which he used to chide her, all the inconsistencies for 
which he had been wont to condemn her; he only felt that if she 
would remain helpless all her days, so that he might wait upon her 
and work for her, he asked no better lot, and a hope that she might 
give him the right to do this began to be strengthened as he saw that 
he was the one person to whom she turned. When she felt that sup- 
port was needed, she clung to Reuben for it. When the time came 
that she thirsted for consolation, it was at his hand she sought it. 
She listened to his counsel and acted on his advice, trusting every- 
thing to his guidance, until—the elasticity natural to youth gradually 
asserting itself—she began to feebly struggle back to the every-day 
life of the present and the feverish hopes for the future. 

Mrs. Pascal had been dead nearly six months now, and though the 
abiding loss of her mother was as fresh and green to Eve as when 
we first saw her, yet, during the weeks which had elapsed since her 
visit to Reuben May, she had regained a considerable portion of her 
health and her energy. 

Her visit to Polperro was now a settled fact, and Reuben had 
agreed to house her furniture until she came back to claim it. 

This past time, with its interchange of letters, its suspense, its 
anxieties, had been one of great excitement to Eve, and surely its 
outpour of sweets and bitters, at one time set suddenly flowing, at 
another as suddenly checked, had well-nigh distracted Reuben May. 

But now all was settled, every arrangement made, and nothing 
more remained to be done but to sit idly down and wait for the hour 
of departure. : 
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The order of her journey, and the means by which it might be 
accomplished, had been left entirely to her uncle, and a couple of days 
since a sailor-looking man had come to say that the Mary Jane of 
Fowey was now unlading at Oates’ Wharf, and her captain had bid 
him run up and say that he’d been asked by Zebedee Pascal at 
Polperro to convoy round a niece of his that he’d find in London 
ready and waiting to go with him, that the captain’s name was 
Triggs, and if all went well the Mary Jane would get under weigh 
on Sunday morning about four o'clock, so that miss had best come 
aboard the night before. Eve, having already received notice that 
Captain Triggs of the Mary Jane was to be her escort, accepted the 
invitation, and was now waiting for Reuben’s arrival to accompany her 
down to the wharf. 

Those who have made a first solitary venture out into the world 
will perhaps know the contending emotions which were stirring 
within Eve. Later on, when life seems one long journey, with few 
or many resting-places, the whole matter is altered, and we know 
that nothing will be nearly as good or as bad as we anticipate; our 
expectations grow more moderate and are not so easily damped; our 
regret is less keen, but more lasting. Eve's feeling had reached the 
stage when all else is merged in the great longing to be gone, and 
the dread of going. Naturally affected by external surroundings, the 
sight of the furniture disarranged, huddled together, and swathed 
for protection in bits of carpet and such like wrappings, filled her 
with melancholy ; a melancholy which seemed shared in by the cat, 
who sat miserable and disconsolate on the tied-up bed, giving pan- 
tomimic mews, which had no sound, but much sadness. The window 
was curtainless, the fireplace untidy and choked with torn-up paper 
and useless rubbish; the sea-chest, turned for the occasion into a 
table, was littered with the remnants of that last meal which Reuben 
had impressed upon her it was necessary she should fortify herself 
with ; the rush candle, standing on the mantelshelf near, just gave 
enough light to deepen the shadows, and darken the corners into fit 
lurking-places for imaginary terrors. 

Eve’s courage seemed to die within her; her heart grew troubled 
and reproachful. Could she be doing wrong? Ought she to have 
stayed working at her lace-mending, as her mother had wished her 
todo? Did it not seem as if she was forsaking that mother in thus 
going away from all, that while they were together had grown 
familiar? ‘True it was that she could no longer see her, hear her 
speak, listen to her words; but she could go to the grave where she 
was laid, and in sweet commune there feel such a depth of rest and 
peace as never came at any other time. For oft beside that daisied 
mound a spirit seemed to stand, and there, ‘twas not the breeze that 
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stirred the air, but the soft rustle of angelic wings. When she was 
gone, would that dear presence hovering come and watch, and watch 
in vain, for her who had left it lonely and alone? ‘The thought 
pierced Eve like an arrow, and, overcome by quick remorse,, she 
flung herself down and wept so passionately that, though Reuben, 
who had just mounted the stairs, knocked sharply before entering, 
she neither stirred nor spoke. He opened the door: it needed but 
the sight of her bowed figure beside the old chair, with her face 
hidden down in the seat where her mother had always sat, to tell 
him what was giving rise to the struggle through which Eve was 
passing. ‘The vision of past days, when he was sure to find the two 
in loving company, the dear motherly face, the cheerful tidy room, 
all came crowding before him, and contrasted bitterly with the 
present grief and discomfort. A mist swam before Reuben’s eyes, 
and he made an involuntary pause. Unknown to himself, the next 
few moments would decide one of those turning points which, few or 
many, come to all our lives, and his hand held the balance! His next 
action, nay, almost his next word, would fix the future. How will 
he act? what will he say ? 

Alas, poor Reuben! had he loved less he would have ventured 
more. But great love is seldom venturesome ; held back by a thousand 
emotions, it stands trembling on the threshold over which a more 
selfish passion strides triumphant. Untutored in love’s ways, 
ignorant of the arts by which it is ensnared, Reuben was guided by 
@ compassion so tender, that his heart let its own anguish and its 
great yearning be swallowed up in the one desire to spare his 
beloved pain and keep her from suffering. Gulping down the 
torrent which sprang to his lips, he sounded the knell to his fate 
by saying, in a forced tone of commonplace surprise : 

“Come, come, Eve; why, what are you thinking of? I thought 
to find you ready and waiting for me; it won't do, you know, to 
drive things off to the last minute, or if so”—and the rest of the 
sentence was drowned by the noise he made in unnecessarily dragging 
a box from one side of the room to the other, after which, expending 
a further surplus of energy in giving vigorous pulls to sundry stray 
pieces of rope, Reuben turned to find Eve standing up ready and 
waiting. 

At sight of her wan face all his firmness seemed to desert him, and 
involuntarily stretching out his hand he laid it on her shoulder. 

“ Eye,” he said, “my dear one, if you could see my heart torn in 
two to see you suffer!” 

But the sympathy had come too late, the recoil had been given ; 
those first few words had turned the depth of feeling back upon 
herself, and the heart which lay cold and dull within Eve no longer 
felt reproach for herself, nor craved sympathy for her suffering. 
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“Tm quite ready now,” she said, with a little movement which 
told Reuben more effectually than words that his small show of 
affection was displeasing to her. “I’ve said good-bye to everybody. 
I'll take these small things down, and tell the man to come, and 
you'll help him with the boxes on to the truck?” 

“Then ain’t you coming up again ?” ’ 

“No; I shall go slowly on, and you can overtake me;” and 
without another look at him, or at the room she was leaving, Eve 
went downstairs and passed out of the house into the street. 

Oh! for how many a weary night and day was that walk to dwell 
in Reuben’s memory : the starless sky, the silent gloom of the all but 
deserted streets seemed to shadow forth the unknown future, while 
every onward step but widened the barrier which had insensibly 
sprung up between him and Eve, who moved along mechanically, 
with her face impassible, and her manner so distant and cold that 
the last fond words which lay crowded on Reuben’s lips were chilled 
before he found courage to speak them. 

But if anything is to be said it must be said at once, for the 
bridge has been crossed, the last turning made, and the dark, silent 
river is near, bearing on its waters a small forest of masts, one of 
which belongs to the little barque which is to carry Eve away. 

Away! The thought flashed before Reuben as if he only now, for 
the first time, realised that they were going to part; all the pain, 
fear, dejection that lay scattered over the last two months seemed to 
crowd itself into the anguish of this present moment, a great shadow 
of foreboding rose up to encompass him, a cloud of desolation spread 
its gloom around him, and, nerved by the keenness of this agony, he 
seized Eve by the sleeve. 

“°Tisn’t too late!” he gasped; “ Eve, for the love of God don’t 
go to this place! No, I can’t tell you what it is,” he added, in 
answer to the frightened look of amazement with which she stopped 
to regard him ; “ but something’s come over me all of a sudden that, 
if we part now, we part for ever; the words seem set ringing in my 
ears, and pull at my heart-strings like a passing bell. There’s still 
time to turn back; it needs only a word from you, Eve!” he 
pleaded. 

But Eve’s eyes were turned from his, gazing away far beyond him. 

Did the balance of destiny again tremble? If so, it was only for 
an instant; for before Reuben had time to urge more, her face 
quivered, her whole frame relaxed, and, with a voice full of sadness, 
she sighed out despondingly : 

“Tis too late now, Reuben—too late, too late ! ” 

And the words had scarce left her lips when some one from 


behind touched Reuben on the shoulder, and a man came forward, 
who said : c 2 
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“Tf I'm not signalising the wrong party by mistake, my name is 
Triggs, and forrard lies the Mary Jane.” 

And after this, save for the commonplace “ Good-bye ” of friends, 
there was no further leave-taking ; but when the morning dawned, 
and by its light the little vessel slowly stole away, a woman’s eyes 
were vainly strained towards the shore, striving to pierce the mist 
which hung around, and hid from view a man who, waiting, stood 
until the creeping day lifted the veil and showed him a blank of 
water. 

Then Reuben knew the little ship had gone, and as his heart sank 
down it seemed to bid farewell to Eve for ever. 











Percival Stockdale and Baldock Black Horse. 


In the year 1809 Percival Stockdale published two octavo volumes 
of autobiography, in which he called on posterity to do him the 
justice that had been denied him by his contemporaries. These two 
volumes might be met with some thirty years ago upon the book- 
stalls, at the price of half a crown. And they were almost worth it ; 
telling, as they did, the story of one among so many who mistake 
common talent for genius, and common feeling for rare sensibility ; 
and who, failing to convince the public of the justice of their claim, 
impute their ill-success to ill-luck or envy. The book is written in 
that exalted style of sentiment and diction not unusual at the close 
of last century—the ‘“ Sewardesque,” it might be called; written too 
when old age and infirmity, instead of abating vanity, simply made 
it more incapable of self-restraint. I propose to give a brief account 
of these Memoirs by way of introduction to one rather pleasant 
episode which they contain, and to which the title of this paper 
refers. ; 

Percival Stockdale was born, he tells us, in the year 1736, the son 
of a clergyman in Northumberland, and in due time was sent to the 
university of St. Andrews, in order to becoming a clergyman himself. 
But, inflamed by the martial ardour then generally prevailing against 
France, and still more by what he calls the “ irresistible fair of St. 
Andrews,” he suddenly resolved to become a soldier, obtained a 
lieutenancy in the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, and with them sailed to 
the Mediterranean—after Byng’s disastrous failure, I think. He 
soon wearied, however, of soldiering—especially of the drill, in which 
he cut an awkward figure ; his brother officers foolishly wondering, he 
says, that “one capable of the finer sallies and energies of the mind 
should not easily be an adept in the inferior and grosser ‘arts of 
personal and local movement.” So, throwing up his commission in 
1759, he got himself ordained deacon of the Church, with a salary 
of £40 a year. This appointment, however, being insufficient both 
for his pride and his pocket, he resolved on trying his fortune as a 
man of letters in London, for which his genius and acquirements 
evidently predestined him. So to London he went: London, he says, 
“where I have often sunk to the lowest propensities, and risen to 
the sublimest delights of my nature.” He wrote sermons, essays, 
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and poems of all sorts and sizes, from addresses to the Supreme Being 
down to Churchill; made many enemies by his satire ‘ The Poet,’ but 
also many friends and admirers. Garrick made him free of his 
theatre, on payment of an occasional demand of “ Well, Mr. Stockdale, 
and how did they like me to-night?” But, above all, there was 
Johnson, by whose very den in Bolt Court Stockdale pitched his 
tent ; the redoubtable Lion, “ whose ruggedness,” says Stockdale, “as 
the insolence of Achilles and the sternness of Telamonian Ajax, was 
subdued by a Briseis or a Tecmessa, was often softened to smiles and 
caresses by his favorite (cat) Hodge, whose epitaph I had the honour 
to write, and publish in my Miscellanies in 1778.” Johnson, 
humane and generous to all poor creatures, did all he could in behalf 
of poor “Stockey”—a kind of nickname which the owner thought 
Johnson only used to those he loved, though at the same time he 
(Johnson) seemed unaccountably “divided between a benevolence to 
my interest and a coldness to my fame.” “He did not even mention 
my Life of Waller in his ; and thought my translation of Quintus 
Curtius ‘rather encumbered with Latin idiom’; a fault that after the 
most impartial examination I own I could not find,” and of which the 
public will one day decide whether such be the case or not. 

But Johnson, with all his goodwill for the poor author, and all 
his influence with publishers, could not prevail with any of them to 
undertake a History of Spain, or join in other such enterprises as his 
poor friend proposed : and Stockdale gradually subsided into becoming 
“ bookseller’s hack,” to supply them with any occasional verse or 
prose which they might want, or the writer need to subsist by. And 
“subsistence ” with Stockdale was not so simple a concern ; his bodily 
ambitions were not more easily satisfied than his mental: in the 
matter of eating and drinking, for instance, “though so early,” he 
says, “a worshiper of Flora, of Vertumnus, and Pomona”—(whatever 
all that may mean)—“ yet was I also given to exalt and stimulate 
the olive of Minerva with the grape of Bacchus,” which is quite 
intelligible. But, Minerva not being sufficiently stimulated to pay 
the cost of Bacchus, and no brighter prospect opening before her in 
London, poor Stockdale was half tempted to join the literati who were 
invited by the Empress Catherine to Russia. But then she offered 
only £100 a year! And that at St. Petersburg! And in the 
service of one whom Johnson, he says, called “a foolish woman, who 
had read Voltaire and D’Alembert, and those childish authors !” 

Things growing desperate, however, so far as subsistence by 
literature was concerned, Stockdale resolved to fall back on the 
bosom of Mother Church; and Johnson, on his promising to be 
“conscientiously attentive” to his clerical duties, gave him a letter 
of recommendation to Burke; who, with one wry face at some hint 
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about “ political heresies” in Johnson’s letter, received the bearer 
with courtesy and kindness. Nothing came of it, however, and 
Stockdale was “sinking very fast,” he tells us, “in folly, dissipation, 
and distress,” when Garrick (the player’s patronage being at that 
time more efficacious than the orator’s) got Lord Sandwich to appoint 
him to the Resolution man-of-war, in which he cruised about England 
for three years, writing sermons, and otherwise “worshiping the 
muses.” Once again on shore, and wearied of the sea, he accepted 
the post of tutor to Lord Craven’s sons; an office where, Johnson 
told him, he must expect to meet with insolence, and where Stockdale 
says he found it. When this engagement (for whatever reasons) 
came to an end, we find him upon the town again, oppressed by 
“straitened circumstances, by bad fortune, by imprudencies, by 
extravagancies,” till, one lucky day, he bethought himself of leaving 
seventeen sermons and a pamphlet of poems at Lord Thurlow’s door. 
“ He marked and rewarded my literary merit,” and, after some further 
solicitation, presented me with two livings in my native county of 
Northumberland. These two livings the Archbishop of Canterbury 
licensed Stockdale to hold together, but “in so gross and rude a 
manner,” he says, “that if I entertained any gratitude, I should 
relinquish every atom of that manly spirit by which I have hitherto 
been supported and elevated.” He took the two livings, however, 
and kept them to the day of his death, but soon wearied of 
the clerical duty which he had promised Johnson so punctually 
to discharge, and once more took to roving about, still “ worshiping 
the muses,” and dedicating to Lord Thurlow (from whose character 
he drew the hero) that tragedy of ‘ Ximenes’ which Miss Pope 
found only “too sublime for the stage.” Nor was it till after 
twelve years that he returned to his livings in the north; an old, 
nervous, querulous, discontented man. And then it was that 
he compiled these Memoirs with the help of Miss Jane Porter (to 
whom they are dedicated), who, he says, left her own “ genial scenes 
of Surrey for the bleak and dreary wilds of Northumberland,” to 
soothe “an aged and unfortunate poet,” and to arrange his desultory 
memoranda for the press. These, as I premised, were published in the 
year 1809 ; and I have somewhere—but where I know not—read that 
the writer died some two years after. That any one should have 
any such uncertainty as to such an event! The Memoirs include a 
few stories relating to Garrick and the players; some good things of 
Johnson ; and a few brief glimpses of Burke, Goldsmith, and Gibbon. 
With these exceptions, there is little in these two volumes worth 
repeating, unless the present reader, for want of anything better, may 
care to accompany poor Stockdale in a little adventure which he met 
with in his early and brief military career, and which he calls “an 
elegant interlude” of his otherwise absurdly tragical life. 
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He was just twenty years of age in 1756, when, after wintering 
in Leicester with his Fusiliers, he set out on foot with a party of 
them, and just half a guinea in his pocket, to recruit in Bedfordshire. 
Through alternate frost and thaw they trudged along, till they 
reached that uncouthly-named town, or village, of Biggleswade, where 
their quarters were to be, and put up at the Swan, still floating in 
air over the door, I believe, but then under the sway of “ honest Jerry 
Bryant.” There they succeeded in raising thirty recruits for King 
George, and by that means putting fifty guineas in Stockdale’s 
pocket ; and there, he says, passed some of the few “luminous and 
haleyon days which have diversified and contrasted the gloomy and 
painful tenour of my life.” 

“My studies ”—and Homer and Cicero were among them—“ re- 
ceived a zest from agreeable and varied society. I enjoyed the hos- 
pitality and cheerfulness of plain, honest yeomen, and of well-educated 
and polite gentlemen.” 

Among these latter were the Haywoods, “in whose house I always 
met with a friendly and kind reception, passed many social and 
pleasant hours in lively and informing conversation, or over an easy 
and disinterested poule of quadrille.” He fell in love with the 
daughter, and managed always to keep on jovial terms with the son, 
who was otherwise apt to quarrel in his cups, insomuch that he one 
day collared and almost strangled Mr. Phillips, “a worthy attorney 
of Hitchin,” and, “ perhaps rather fortunately,” died himself not long 
after. Then there were the Fields of Campton, with a daughter 
also, “to whom I paid one of my poetical tributes,” and a son who 
was also a little given to “ unsteddiness,” in spite of all advice I gave 
him to fix his mind on real good. And there was John Harvey of 
Ickwall, an old and jovial bachelor with £2000 a year, and a house 
full of nephews, with whom, though turned of sixty, and weighing 
twenty stone, he hunted of a morning, and at night, or in what 
Stockdale calls “his rosy hours,” drank with them out of “an 
elegant crystal tun which held two bottles of claret, and was 
surmounted by a silver Bacchus.” “From this transparent cask and 
silver cock we drew the ruby nectar of Bordeaux,” while the jovial 
host, “ pipe in hand, with his rosy and jolly face, beaming hospitality 
and transport, which were enforced by a large, white, and venerable, 


yet comick, wig, enjoyed the rapture of one of his own songs ;” whether 
it were, 


“Our joys know no bounds, 
When after the hounds,” 


or Dr. Arne’s, 


“ By dimpled brook and fountain-brim ;” 
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which latter he trolled out with “a strong yet musical voice, and 
natural expression,” superior to all the “gaudy and ‘meretricious 
embellishments of the theatre.” Nor must we leave out the very 
central figure in the town of Biggleswade itself; with his “old 
withered housekeeper,” his “singed yellow cat,” and his “ blind dog,” 
all inhabiting “his ruinous and shapeless parsonage, shrouded in 
damp and tangled trees,” in the middle of the place—John Gibson, 
the vicar; round, rosy, orthodox, ever smiling, with a few old jokes, 
but so perfectly self-satisfied withal as frequently to declare that 
“Stockdale is just the same lively, entertaining creature that I was at 
his age.” 

Amid all these jolly companions, and with that jolly young 
Haywood in particular, who almost strangled the poor attorney, 
Stockdale enacted that “elegant interlude” of his to which we have 
been thus long coming, and which we will now leave him to tell in his 
own words. 


“ During my recruiting station at Biggleswade, I passed a very agreeable 
day with that unfortunate man Haywood, and with some other gentlemen, 
at Stevenage in Hertfordshire. But I mention this day, on account of 
an elegant interlude with which it was actuated and brightened. Baldock 
is a market-town about eight miles south of Biggleswade; it is on the high 


north road, and in the way to Stevenage. A miller lived on the skirts of 
Baldock; he kept a little publick house: himself, and his rural abode, 
had been rendered famous by verse and beauty. He had a charming 
daughter; though at my time, she had arrived at ‘womanhood, where 
youth ended.’ Her attractions had been celebrated by the curate of the 
place, who had written a song in her praise, which was marked with 
vivacity and taste; and indeed, with a degree of genius. It had its very 
popular and flourishing day; and I remember when it was constantly 
sung in London: and all over the kingdom. I think that I remember it; 
and I shall give it to the reader, when I have told my story. I had 
frequently expressed to Haywood my great desire to see this rustick 
Diana ; but he assured me, that it was impracticable; for her family had 
been so long teized with the same curiosity, and were so disgusted with 
the rudeness which the girl had suffered from some people, that they had 
determined never again to expose her to the risk of such indignities. I told 
Haywood that I was resolved to see her; and that I thought it would be 
very possible to see her, as I should manage my introduction. He was 
eager to lay me a wager on the subject; I took him at his proposal; and 
our bett was a dozen of the best port (to be payed by me, if I saw her 
not, and by him if I saw her), and to be drank, with some of our select 
friends, at honest Jerry Bryant’s my host of the garter. 

“On our road to Stevenage, we stopped at the mill; and went into the 
house. The house seemed inauspicious; for several people sate there, 
drinking; and they were rather obstreperous. Haywood smiled, and 
predicted the defeat of our scheme; but I told him, I was sure that it 
would take effect, on our return, in the evening. I felt a tremulous kind 
of anxiety for the event : I always revered virtuous beauty, however low the 
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class of life was, which it adorned; and I thought that I would acquit myself 
better; that I would atchieve my exploit with more spirit and decision 
under the benign and generous, not under the violent and maddening, 
auspices of Bacchus. We rode to Stevenage; dined merrily there: I 
drank but a pint of wine; for an enterprize of ‘great pith and moment’ 
was to be executed. A moderate glass animates us to any heroick deed ; 
excess unfits us for it. We lighted once more at the honest miller’s, on a 
delightful vernal evening ; it was worthy of the object of my generalship. 
I was alarmed at seeing again several people, who were drinking in the 
house; but wine and honour were at stake; and no time was to be lost. I 
desired to speak privately with the father of this daughter of Ceres ;—he 
very civilly accompanied me into a little field which was behind his house ; 
the adjacent trees, and the beautiful grounds of Hertfordshire, seemed to 
consecrate the scene, and my wishes: and we ‘spoke almost in whispers, 
least a Greek should hear.’ I told him that I would take it as a great 
favour, if he would permit me to see his fair daughter, for afew minutes: I 
highly commended his truly paternal resolution, not to expose her to ill- 
manners, after the very improper treatment that she had experienced; I 
mentioned the wager that was to be decided between me, and the gentleman 
who was with me; and I gave him my word and honour, that if he would 
indulge me with a short interview with his daughter, I would treat her 
with all possible civility and respect. The man looked stedfastly at me 
for awhile; and at length he gave mea favourable answer. He said, that 
to oblige me, he would break his resolution; for he was certain that I 
would behave like a gentleman. He showed Mr. Haywood and me into 
a parlour; and as a proof of his confidence in me, he retired. In 
a minute or two, the goddess of the grove entered, in attire of elegant, 
though of Arcadian simplicity; and ‘blushing like the morn.’ She was 
not young; perhaps above thirty ; but yet lively, fair, and blooming. The 
vivacity of her appearance was tempered with that reserve, which was her 
proper and respectable guard in the company of strangers. There was 
great gentility and symmetry in her person; her features were fine, and 
expressive ; her eyes were black; and of piercing eloquence. There was 
a natural ease, politeness, and grace, in her manner; which, where they 
are originally wanting, can never be equalled by all the elaborate ingenuity 
of art. In our short conversation, her language was proper, and pertinent ; 
she permitted me respectfully to salute her: I assured her of the high 
sense which I had of the obligation that she had conferred on me. Hay- 
wood was rather too ardent in his advances; I checked his indiscretion 
peremptorily, and severely. We bade adieu tothe fair one; andI returned 
victorious to Biggleswade. A libation of the dozen of port was soon made 
at the Swan, in a society who were worthy of the sacred and social rite, to 
the lass of the mill; to many other Bedfordshire beauties ; and to those 
great men, who were the defenders of our country, and at a very glorious 
period of our history, by their eloquence, or by their sword.” 


Well, has the reader accompanied Percival Stockdale thus far, and 
seen him in the “elegant interlude,” which he helped to enact in 
Hertfordshire more than a hundred years ago? Our actors are all 
vanished; the theatre they played in remains, with its pleasant 
country annually redecorated by the hand of nature; its pleasant 
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country town ; and, a little way out of it, at the foot of the hill which 
Stockdale and young Haywood descended that spring morning, the 
mill, with its scanty stream, but without that sign of a Black Horse 
which invited the traveller to rest and refresh himself along the dusty 
road.* And for its long departed heroine—if any reader of this 
present paper cares to follow her behind the scenes, he may still 
perhaps decipher the date of her last exit among other such almost 
obliterated inscriptions in Baldock churchyard: “In memory of 
Mary, the wife of Henry Leonard, who died April 26, 1769, aged 43 
years ’—about twelve years after Stockdale saw and saluted her, 
rightly guessing that she was then “ perhaps above thirty, but yet 
lively, fair, and blooming.” A little further westward lies her 
husband, Henry Leonard, “ who died April 28, 1802, aged 78 years,” 
buried, not by her side, but by that of a second wife, who may have 
been as good, but whom we will not believe to have been such a beauty, 
as his first. 

However this may be, that first Mary of his was celebrated, not 
only by recruiting officers in the country, and by ballad-singers in 
town ; there are, moreover, two aquatint engravings of Baldock still 
extant to attest that she was its most celebrated ornament. One of 
these prints represents the town and the fields adjoining, and “Mr. 
FitzJohn ” on his horse, looking at the country people making hay ; 
the other print is of the mill itself, with its Black Horse over the gable, 
and genteel company in hoop and ruffle and cocked hat, politely 
conversing along the road, or fishing in the mill-stream. Under 
each of these engravings is a stanza from that ballad written “ with 
a degree of genius” by that nameless curate—fancy curates doing 
such things nowadays!—and sung about the London streets more 
than a hundred years ago, perhaps to the delightful air which after- 
wards accompanied O’Keefe’s song of ‘How happy the Soldier who 
lives on his Pay.’ 


“Who has e’er been at Baldock, must needs know the mill, 
With the sign of the horse, at the foot of the hill; 
Where the grave, and the gay, the clown, and the beau, 
Without all distinction promiscuously go. 


* There is a tradition that no less distinguished a performer than Dick 
Turpin once put up there in the course of one of jis “ elegant interludes” 
along the “Great North Road,” as it was called before the time of 
railways. 

t These notes concerning Baldock Mill and Churchyard were taken 
during a visit there in the spring of 1857, just one hundred years after 
poor “Stockey’s” visit, perhaps even to a day, for a large oak-apple bough 
had just, I remember, been hoisted on the steeple in annual memory of 
King Charles. 
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“This man of the mill has a daughter so fair; 
Of so pleasing a shape, and so winning an air; 
That once on the ever-green bank as she stood; 
I could swear *t had been Venus, just sprung from the flood. 


“But looking again, I perceived my mistake ; 
For Venus, though fair, has the looks of a rake; 
Where nothing but virtue and modesty fill 
The more beautiful looks of the lass of the mill. 


“ Prometheus stole fire, as the poets all say, 
To enliven the mass he had moulded of clay; 
But had Polly been near him, the beams of her eyes 
Would have saved him the trouble of robbing the skies.” 











St. Silvestre’s Luck. 


A LOVE-STORY. 


Iv is Christmas Eve. The valley of the Engadine lies white with 
snow, where but two short months since dainty Swiss cows still 
browsed on the grassy slopes, and bilberry- and alpenrose-leaves 
shone crimson in the undergrowth of larches that took a golden hue 
ere they shook their dust to the earth. If it were daylight we might 
see that, in spite of its frozen lakes and three feet of crisp, firm snow, 
the valley looks none the less fair and cheerful than when the blue 
and green water reflected mountain peaks on its glassy surface, and 
the gentianella bloomed beside gurgling streams. But it is not day- 
light just now. Though the snow gleams white, and the heavy 
horizon line lies clear upon the dark sky, it is but the light of the 
stars that shows us the landscape, and the tall pines stand ghostly 
against bleak hill-sides. The yellow lights in the deep-embrasured 
windows of Cima are more inviting now than the stars without, 
and the merry sledge-bells sound merrier still as the horses swing 
down the hill towards a halt at the village. 

Frau Furnetz has gala doings at her house to-night. She is wife 
to the richest farmer in the valley ; though to be sure that is not 
saying much in a land where neither wheat nor the patato will grow. 
But the Landamman is possessed of many acres in pasture-land, 
and owns the best cows and the best dairies for miles around ; besides 
being, as his title denotes, chief in the commune of the Engadine. 

It is not for nothing she dwells in the finest house of Cima. Though 
she can see small beauty in the gabled oriel window of dark wood- 
work standing out quaintly from the whitewashed wall, or even in 
the wrought-iron of a massive door-knocker, she has not forgotten 
the pride with which she heard its praises sung by the summer 
strangers. Frau Furnetz has given an entertainment for years past 
on a Christmas Eve, or St. Silvestre’s night, as even these most 
Protestant of people still often call it, holding gladly to the super- 
stition of their Catholic days, when that saint was the luckiest in all 
the Roman calendar. Yes, ever since the time when little Ursula 
first ran tottering about, the Landamman’s wife has made a 
Christmas-tree for all the children of her acquaintance, and now, 
though the girl is a fine grown maid, she still makes her an excuse 
to continue the custom. The sacred tree, with its glittering candles 
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and rough toys, still has a place in a smaller chamber of the house, 
though the larger dwelling-room be devoted now to the more en- 
grossing pastime of the dance. And to-night there are more reasons 
than one why festivities should be richer and merrier than usual. 
In the first place Ursula is of a marriageable age and when the only 
daughter of a Landamman is of a marriageable age, there is every 
occasion for circumspection and care; in the second place, besides an 
only daughter, Frau Furnetz is the proud mother of an only son, 
and he is to arrive from the North Italian town where he is rapidly 
amassing a small fortune in confectionery. The mother moves 
nervously about, belying by her radiant countenance the lugubrious- 
ness of her dress, which being her best is of necessity black, in 
compliance with a custom of the country. All the inhabitants of a 
village are supposed, in the Engadine, to attend the funeral of one of its 
members, and the black gowns are often obliged to do duty for every 
other festive occasion, growing thus to be judged the only safe badge 
of respectability. Frau Furnetz is certainly excited beyond her 
wont. The bugles in her black net cap sway and shine in the lamp- 
light, though they cannot match her rubicund cheeks for brilliancy. 
She has not seen the hopeful Peter since the time when he came to 
the burial of a friend two summers ago—for he has been sadly remiss 
in visiting his home, that is certain—and since then he has earned 
many pounds and made many friends, and has even grown a beard! 
No wonder the mother’s white teeth gleam in smiles, and her round 
red face glows; no wonder the Post seems at least an hour later 
than usual, though the Landamman assures her to the contrary 
every time she sallies forth into the porch to peer into the dark- 
ness ! 

And meanwhile the fiddlers scrape diligently, and the heavy tread 
of the dancers plods it steadily up and down the low room. Not 
that either lads or maidens are ill performers in the art; in spite 
of their stolid faces, they have as merry hearts as other young folk, 
and can say so with their feet, as all people of German race can. 
But the boards of the floor are old, and the shoes of the dancers are 
thick, and the room is small for so many moving forms. They dance 
the slow German waltz, and the hop waltz, and many an intricate 
and mechanical country maze. As each performance ends, the girls 
retire in a group to one extremity of the room, whilst the men talk 
and smoke and drink beer at the other ; and when the music strikes 
up afresh, there is a rush for the damsels as though a man could 
only hope by brute force to secure the hand of her whom he 
prefers. 

Ursula Furnetz, as by rights she should be, is the favourite to- 
night. Every time the fiddles tune up, two or more swains are 
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around her, petitioning for favour, and yet almost every time the 
preference is given to one whose appearance is scarcely such as to 
warrant him a pretty girl’s choice. 

Ursula has no smiles to-night for any one, and hardly seems 
to care with whom she dances. ‘Time after time she bestows her 
hand on fat Baumeister Bender, who, though he have gathered money 
enough out of the many houses he has built for summer visitors, is 
certainly the oldest and ugliest partner in the room. The other 
girls laugh and whisper as though they understood her tactics, 
seeing her float round continually in the grip of that sad and 
swarthy-looking man, whose fat hand lies spread across her back as 
he pants along in the waltz. But Ursula seems to have something 
else to think about besides the criticisms of her companions. 

She is a comely maid, taller than most of the Engadine girls, and 
of slenderer build. Her hands and feet, though large, are well- 
shaped, her teeth are white and even, her lips red, her brown skin, 
though ruddy, less coarse than that of many among her companions ; 
her black hair waves and is glossy, her mouth is wont to smile 
pleasantly, and two round, dark eyes, set in the square face, have 
often been known to sparkle as brightly as will the sun to-morrow 
morning on the crisp snow, or as do the ripples upon the blue lakes 
on a hot summer’s day. But there is no light in those eyes to-night. 
The lids droop heavily, and even the good-humoured mouth smiles as 
though only for duty’s sake. 

“Thou art sad, Ursula,” laughs one of the girls, as she leads the 
way after the dance towards the table where lemonade and sugared 
water stand ready for the thirsty. “Is the work too hard for thee, 
child? To be sure thou hast had a goodly weight to pull round; for 
I warrant thy partner has given thee the better share of the labour. 
What a bump he gave me in the ring just now, to be sure!” 

“Herr Bender is not such a very bad dancer,” says Ursula, ruefully. 

A laugh greets this speech. 

“Come, come, thou art not so great a fool as to think we have no 
eyes,” sneers another damsel. “Say that Herr Bender is rich if you 
will, but do not pretend he is young and graceful and active”; and 
at this the whole troop burst into a merry peal. 

Ursula looks hurt ; and when she has seen that her guests have all 
they need in the way of refreshment, she moves away. “I do not 
know why you talk to me of the Herr Baumeister,” she says; and 
though most of them nudge one another and laugh again, one of the 
maidens, seeing her companion’s clouded face, is serry to have annoyed 
her. 

“Leave the girl alone,” she cries to the others, “and let her 
manage her own business. Every one hasn’t the same taste. Why, 
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there are even some girls who like to comb St. Katherine’s hair. 
What's that to us?” 

Ursula gives a grateful smile to this stauncher friend, but she 
cannot banish the gloom from her face as a fresh tune announces the 
continuance of her labours. A 

“So I hear the betrothal with the Herr Baumeister is really to 
come off to-night,’ says Frau Briefkasten, the postmistress, beside 
whom Frau Furnetz has seated herself meanwhile for a friendly 
gossip. ‘He's a bit old for the wench, but girls are wiser than they 
look, and are not always for the handsome young whipper-snappers, 
though they like a bit of love-making with them, as we all know 
your Ursula did with that strapping fellow Karl Burschmann !” 

“T don’t know what you mean by love-making,” retorts the mother 
loftily ; ‘“‘ my Ursula is a pretty girl, not to count her father’s position ; 
and, of course, she could choose out of six for a bridegroom! It was 
but natural that Herr Karl Burschmann should lose his heart to the 
lass—as he did out and out! But she’s as well brought up a girl as 
you'd find in the canton.” 

“That depends on what you mean by well brought up,” snaps the 
portly postmistress, who has three daughters of her own, less comely 
than Ursula! ‘Though choosing out of six isa large expression, 
Frau Furnetz, I don’t deny that Ursula has a way with the men, if 
it isn’t exactly the way that I should like to see my girls use!” 

“ May be, no one admires them,” answers the other loftily. ‘“ Idon’t 
see how a girl is to shut her eyes to such looks as my Ursula gets, 
though she is as modest a maid . . .” 

“Yes—yes, we all know that,” retorts the antagonist with a short 
laugh! “Still you can’t deny that she was sweet on Karl Bursch- 
mann, for the whole country-side could see it with half an eye! Why, 
I could tell tales myself of letters to the girl that have passed through 
my hands, though they never reached their owner’s, only I am too 
discreet to let the cat out of the bag; in spite of what the men say 
of women’s tongues !” 

Here the fiddles that have been scraping so busily and the dancers 
who have been plodding so bravely all come to a pause together, 
because the waltz is over, and everybody hears Frau Briefkasten 
declare at the top of a voice, which she has pitched high to override 
the clamour, that she is very glad Frau Furnetz has a chance of 
settling her daughter at last, and has saved her from the clutches of 
that young good-for-nothing Karl. 

So Karl was a young good-for-nothing? Opinions vary on that 
subject. Somebody who, with tears in her black eyes, stands leaning 
over the balustrade of the balcony without, thinks Karl was any- 
thing but a good-for-nothing! Poor Ursula! She has not had the 
heart to go back to the bustle of the ball-room again just yet. 
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Regardless of ten degrees of frost, and a wind which, if it blew at 
all, would be keen enough to hurry her within doors for her life, 
Ursula stands alone upon the wooden verandah in the starlight. 
Before her, billowy slopes of snow stretch down to where the 
grey river runs gloomily in the shadow of an overhanging pine- 
wood, joining two little lakes together. A great mountain opposite 
lies heavily against the sky, and up and down the valley many peaks 
of divers shapes are gathered together, all sheathed fast in their 
winter covering. Even beneath a night sky the land is white— 
coldly, deadly white, as it never is in the cheering sunlight, that 
wakens all into colour and glitter: white everywhere, with a hope- 
less monotony that is relieved only by the harmony of a greyer 
whiteness in frozen lakes, or by the contrast of a steadily flowing 
river, and the still harder contrast of black pine-trees and a black 
star-sprinkled sky. Though from her childhood up Ursula has been used 
to the coldness of this winter landscape, unwittingly she feels its 
influence afresh now, and the tears fall that have gathered, for every- 
thing seems as hopeless as the miles of snow that she cannot see 
beyond. And yet how bright the very same scene has looked to her 
many a time before! It was but two years ago on this self-same St. 
Silvestre’s night—he seemed a lucky saint indeed to her then—she 
and Karl stood together on this verandah and talked low to one 
another while the fiddles scraped away within just as they are doing 
now. His arm was around her waist and his kisses on her lips, and 
when the music ceased they hushed their voices and heard the lowing 
of the cattle in the stable beneath, where they were housed for the 
winter. Minne, the brindled cow, has calved since then, and the 
heifer is almost as big as its mother. It is she who is lowing now, as 
Ursula listens. Yes—that was a happy night, for Karl told her of 
his love, and though he told her also of his having to leave her on the 
morrow, she was not disheartened, for she believed that he would come 
back to her, and that they would be married and live together. Even 
on the sunny Christmas morning following, when, in the solitude of 
the snow-shrouded pine-forest, the lovers had taken leave of one 
another, the girl’s heart was not heavy as it is now. No sound but 
the cracking of a twig beneath its weight of frost, or the dropping of 
an icicle on the soft surface beneath, broke the quiet of the windless 
December air in the silence of that snow-world, and how should a 
maiden guess that lover's vows uttered there would prove false? 
Thinking of all these things and those past and happy days, she 
scarcely knew how long she had been out alone with the snow and 
the stars. 

“ Here she is,” calls a laughing voice. “Why, Ursula, we've been 
looking for you. You've missed a dance. What have you been 
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doing? You don’t mean to say you have been out here alone?” The 
girls are making fun of her again, but it is good-naturedly enough, 
and now they lead her in amongst them, for there is one more dance 
before supper, and the fiddles are tuning up. 

“Fraulein Furnetz,” says the fat voice of the Baumeister. And. 
mechanically she puts her hand on his arm to twirl and twist and 
step it again through another country dance. The Landamman 
stops them as they pace round in file after the figures. Ursula’s 
hand hangs listlessly on the black broadcloth of her partner, and her 
eyes are bent to the ground, though no blush of pleasure or coquetry 
colours her cheek at the words he is whispering to her. “1 know 
that Iam but an ill-looking fellow for a pretty girl to mate with,” 
he is saying, “but you shall have a happy home and everything you 
want. Ah, I know what you’re going to say! You don’t care for 
me—how should you, of course! And you care for somebody else 
who’s had the bad taste to break his word. Never mind. I’m too 
old for love, and I don’t expect it, but I want a pretty, kind, neat 
girl for a wife to keep my new house in Cima, and you, Ursula 
Furnetz, are the very thing. What do you say? Will you try it?” 

They are just opposite the Landamman’s chair. Ursula answers 
nothing, but she glances up nervously. 

“So, young ones,” laughs he roughly, “I see you have made it up 
at last. ‘The women are a poor shilly-shallying lot, Bawmeister, but 
they know what’s good for them in the longrun if you give them 
time. Ah, we'll have a bumper to the company at supper-time over 
it, and may it not be the last of many bumpers you and I have 
together, son-in-law!” The Landamman is suspiciously the worse 
for Chiavenna beer already, and he stumbles as he rises to shake 
hands effusively with the couple. He is a coarse, hard-looking man, 
with shaggy eyebrows, dark small eyes, and unkempt hair and beard. 

“ Where is the Hausfrau ?” he calls roughly. “Tl be bound its 
long past supper-time! She’s always out mooning about that son of 
hers. Call her here, and let’s have done with it, Ursula!” And as 
he speaks the farmer looks so gruff and uncanny that it is small 
wonder poor Ursula has been so afraid of his sour frowns. She has 
said no word of absolute pledge to her uncouth suitor in answer to 
his prosaic pleading, but somehow she knows as she looks at her 
father that she has drifted into his will, and that she is betrothed to 
the Baumeister. Without a word she goes out to the threshold to 
call in the mother, and with only a quiet little sigh stands mutely 
beside her, looking up and down the road. Where is the use of 
crying, and certainly the Post is very late. Can anything have 
happened to Peter? She would not like anything to happen to 
Peter. He used to be so fond of Karl, though no doubt he has 
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forgotten all about him now. A rush of clouds crosses the night 
sky, and a breeze is getting up. 

“How cold it must have been on the Maloja!” says the mother. 
“Tm afraid we shall have a snowy Christmas, but that is no matter 
when the St. Silvestre is past.” 

“ Father calls to supper,” says the girl, “and you’re to come at once.” 

“T come, I come ;” but still she looks anxiously up the hill, where, 
a blacker line of snow, between two walls of piled-up whiteness, is the 
high road. 

“ Are you still watching for the Post, Frau Furnetz?” says the voice 
of a Knecht from the deep doorway of a house opposite, whose pale 
window-lights scarcely light up the snow close around. 

“Yes, man. Hast thou seen it pass by ?” 

“No, no. But they say the Postwagen lost a wheel at the 
turning of the road below M , and the travellers—if there were 
any—have had to walk on.” 

“An accident! Himmel, my poor Peter! Ursula, dost thou hear ? 
What shall we do?” 

“ Hush, hush, mother, it cannot be so bad if the travellers have 
walked on. Dost thou know that they have walked on, der Knecht ?” 

“TI believe you, mein Frdulein, if there were any! But I will 
go and see.” 

“Yes, yes, do. And hasten! Listen, mother, der Knecht has 
gone to learn more. So near home no evil could happen, and Peter 
will be here directly. Calm thyself.” 

But the Frau Furnetz has hastened within. Her rubicund face is 
aghast. 

“ Tandamman,” says she, “there has been a misfortune. The 
Postwagen has lost a wheel, and Peter may be wounded, perhaps even 
dead. I must go to him.” 

The company, who have gathered around, look at one another. 
Women’s faces begin to look frightened, but before they have even 
time to ejaculate, a laugh bursts from the men, and the Landamman 
answers angrily, “See to the supper and have done with your 
nonsense, mein Frau. How can a wheel have come off when the Post- 
wagen is a sledge, and has no wheels to lose? Thou art a fool!” 

Everybody laughs now, and the tears start to the mother’s eyes 
with mortification and anxiety mingled. “TI tell you there has been 
an accident, and I shall go and see all the same,” she insists. 

“An accident! A spill into the soft snow! It'll cool them a bit,” 
sneers the Landamman. “I dare say your precious Peter was as 
drunk as the rest, driver and all, with the good Iva-spirit! They'll 
have been fools on such a night if they weren’t. Come, friends, to 
supper. Herr Baumeister, will you conduct my daughter ?” 

pd 2 
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“ Ursula, what shall we do?” whispers the mother, nervously. “T 
daren’t contradict him.” 

And the girl answers softly : 

“Never mind, mother, I have sent the Knecht, and it is all right, 
you will see.” 

There is nothing for it but patience until the supper be served, and 
she can slip away, for the Landamman is just in a state when he 
must not be contradicted, for fear of a scene. 

Frau Furnetz walks in with the postmaster. The room is a pine- 
panelled room, square and low, with rafters across the ceiling, and 
deep-embrasured windows, and an enormous stove, beside which a 
ladder leads to a trap-door into the bedroom above. It is an old- 
fashioned house, even for the Engadine. There is a great hay-loft 
behind, stone-built, and well roofed in; the hay is piled up thirty 
feet and more. Ursula and her lover used often to sit there of a 
Sunday afternoon, but now she stands primly beside the Baumeister, 
with beating heart and trembling limbs. The company have well- 
filled glasses in their hands—only the women have room to sit, closely 
packed, on benches—the men stand about and wait upon them. The 
girls look at Ursula, and smile for encouragement, but she will meet 
no one’s glance: she stands with bent head and white lips amid the 
expectant guests. 

“T shall ask your congratulations for the betrothal of my daughter, 
Ursula Furnetz, neighbours,” begins the Landamman, pompously, 
from the foot of the table, settling himself for a regular exhortation. 
“Ursula, as you all know, though not my only child, is my only 
daughter, and her marriage has consequently been a matter of even 
graver anxiety to me than it is to most fathers.” 

“We all know the trouble of marrying a girl,’ murmur fathers 
and mothers around, “and times are worse than they used to be, for 
that as well as other things.” 

“You are indeed right, worthy friends,” continues the host, for- 
getting even his well-filled glass in the glory of this occasion for 
dignity. ‘The placing of our children in life is a grave question, 
and good husbands are not often secured without a heavier dowry 
than it is sometimes prudent for us to’give. You will therefore all of 
you be pleased to learn that I have found ’a son-in-law elect, who, if 
neither exactly young nor even handsome”— the Baumeister fidgets, 
but he knows that the Landamman always will have his joke—“ nor 
even handsome,” he repeats, smiling horribly, “is yet rich, generous, 
and hearty. I allude——” 

The neighbours raise their glasses and look towards him whose 
name they know to be coming. 

“T am proud to say that I allude to——” 

But to whom it is that the Landamman is for once so polite the 
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company are not destined to learn, for suddenly upon Ursula’s 
resigned face there flashes a more hopeful and expectant expression, 
and she raises her head to listen, while the red creeps back into her 
pale cheeks. A sound of voices and hearty greetings is without, and 
before the mother has had time to collect herself, or Ursula to make 
way through the crowd, Peter Furnetz, the anxiously expected son, 
stands, without so much as a broken limb, before his parents! For a 
moment the guests stand aside—or at least they stand as much aside 
as room will permit—and Frau Furnetz tries the sensation of a brist- 
ling, new-grown beard against her own smooth face. But the Land- 
amman is not one for scenes; if he is proud of his son, he does not 
show it by affection; and almost before the sister and brother have 
had time to embrace, he calls out boisterously, “Oh! it’s you, lad, is 
it? Your mother has been in a rare stew—but she likes being in a 
stew, though I told her bad baggage always turned up! Did you 
have a spill in the snow after all or not?” 

“Yes, tell us about the accident,” laugh the company, shaking 
hands promiscuously with the new comer, amid whispered exclamations 
from Frau Furnetz as to his beauty, size, strength, and general 
appearance. 

And the Landamman has to submit until Peter has told all about 
the adventure, and how the Post was upset because the postilion was 
tipsy, at which the male portion of the company laugh again. In a 
selfish kind of way he is quite as proud of his only son as is Frau 
Furnetz herself; he is an ambitious man, and looks to Peter to win 
the family laurels now that his own day is over. 

Peter, as he lets himself be extricated from sundry mufflers ly 
mother and sister, emerges as nothing better than a firmly built, 
rosy-faced, and black-haired youth with an irreproachable satin 
cravat and a good-humoured smile, but Frau Furnetz considers him 
a marvel of male comeliness, and does not even notice a certain 
nervousness of manner which has never before attended Peter’s return 
to the paternal roof. “Yes,” he is saying, “it might have been an 
ugly accident—just at the bad turn of the road where the hill goes 
down—if it hadn’t been for one of the travellers who leapt to the 
horses’ heads and turned them round!” 

“What a brave fellow!” exclaims Ursula, warmly. “Surely the 
man who has saved my brother’s life should be with our friends on 
St. Silvestre’s night—dost thou not think so, mother ?” 

At which everybody murmurs approval, and the Landamman, 
anxious to return to his bottle, breaks in, with a would-be frolicsome 
oath, “ Yes, yes, send for him and let’s have done with talk about his 
bravery. A glass of spirits will do him more good than compliments, 
and I don’t doubt mine is better than what he pays a good penny for 
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over the road. No offence to you, Herr Maas,” adds he, turning to 
one of his guests, who is the proprietor of the inn opposite. Every- 
body laughs, and Ursula steps out of the room to send the ostler over 
for the stranger. 

For a moment Peter seems as eager as the rest. In the first heat. 
of his arrival he has scarcely had time to realise the scene before him. 
As he had hurried across from the Post many had been eager with the 
news of his sister’s betrothal to-night, but until his glance falls 
upon the homely face of Bender sitting in the place of honour 
beside the Landamman, the truth has not been fully brought home 
to him. He is seized, it would appear, with a sudden resolution, and 
before any have had time to notice what is passing in his mind, he 
has followed Ursula from the room. In the dark of a wainscoted 
passage that leads from the kitchen, he meets her returning from her 
errand. 

“What! thou hast not despatched the messenger? I should have 
prevented thee sooner. I would not that any friend of mine should 
see thy disgrace.” 

“What dost thou mean?” exclaims Ursula, open-mouthed and 
bewildered! She has come out into the dark hall with the bright red 
light from the kitchen behind her, and almost as bright a light on 
the face that had scarcely worn a smile before; for she loves Peter, 
and if she is deprived of her sweetheart she is glad at least to 
welcome the brother who knew and loved him. But all the gladness 
fades from her eyes; she does not look sad, she looks angry. ‘“ What 
do you mean?” she repeats, using the less familiar pronoun. 

“Mean! It must be easy enough for you to guess,” says Peter, 
surlily. ‘ Haven’t you promised to betroth yourself to the Herr 
Baumeister, and didn’t you vow to be true to Karl Burschmann till 
he made a home for you and came back to claim you ?” 

“T pledged my troth to a true man,” replies Ursula, haughtily. 
“Karl Burschmann has been false to me! He has pledged himself to 
another! Why do you speak to me of him ?” 

“That is a lie, and you know it,” retorts Peter. ‘Has not Karl 
written to you every week since he left, though never a word you 
answered him? Of course we thought that was because father 
wouldn’t allow you to write, and you weren’t sharp enough to find a 
way. Iwish we had known the real reason! But how can you 
pretend to think Karl is faithless to you ?” 

“You are trying to deceive me,” says the girl. “I never had a 
letter from Karl, and of course I never wrote to him. But even in 
spite of that I would have been true to him, I would have stood against 
father’s storms and mother’s tears for two—what do I say ?—for six 
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years more! But where was the use when father swore to me that 
Karl was a married man, or nearly so!” 

“ Donner und Blitz,” mutters Peter below his breath, beginning to 
understand. “ 'That’s the way the land lies, is it! What a scoundrel 
father is! But if that’s it, I suppose the least said about it the better. 
Well,” he continues aloud, “you've been a poor chicken-hearted 
thing not to have held out stiffer, and to have believed every cock- 
and-bull story you heard, but you’ve made your own bed, and now 
you must lie on it. Of course, you’ve given your word to Herr 
Bender, and you can’t go back.” 

Peter turns on his heel. But Ursula is not thus to be put off. 

“Stay,” cries she, standing up erect and strong, so that even in 
that uncertain half light her figure commands attention—“ stay,” and 
she holds out a detaining hand towards him. “You are not going to 
leave me thus. You must explain what you have said. What do 
you mean by a cock-and-bull story, and why did I never get letters 
from Karl if he wrote them ?” 

“ How should I be able to tell why ?” answered Peter, snappishly. 
“Tsn’t it enough for me to tell you that Karl wrote them? I suppose 
they were lost in the post.” 

Peter has reasons of his own for wishing the Landamman’s 
temper to be kept as cool as possible for this evening, and he would 
like to hush up his sister’s business now, since it seems likely to create 
so great a disturbance. But the spirit that he has roused is not so 
easily to be quelled. 

“ No—they were not lost in the post,” says Ursula, shaking her 
head. “Let that be, 1 do not want to know how they were lost, I 
only want to know whether you have seen Karl, and whether you think 
that he was faithful to me, and looked to me to be faithful to him ?” 

“Saw Karl? Of course I have seen him, and of course he was 
faithful to you, and is to this day. All the same, it’s no good 
you're crying over spilt milk! It’s your own fault as much as any 
one’s.” 

“My own fault!” exclaims Ursula, hotly. Then, changing her 
tone, she adds sadly, “Ah, yes, it is my own fault. I have been a 
poor, weak, inconstant girl, and now others must suffer besides myself.” 
And she leans back a moment against the wainscote, hanging her head 
tearfully, while Peter, with poor attempt at comfort, murmurs again, 
“Yes, I don’t doubt that Karl is more unhappy than you are, but 
you'll have to stick by your word to the other.” 

At which she dashes away her tears, and, rousing herself again, 
says, as she moves quickly towards the door of the dwelling-room: 
“Ah, you think because I have lived up in the valley all my life, 
and have never learned the ways of the world as you have, that I 
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must needs always be a child to be made to do others’ bidding! But 
Tam going to show you,” she adds, turning with her hand on the 
door-handle and speaking emphatically —“ I am going to show you that 
I have been led against my will too long, and that to-night I mean 
to act for myself, and to satisfy my own conscience.” And before - 
Peter, dismayed at the effect of his own words, can withhold her, Ursula 
has re-entered the supper-chamber and stands before the Landamman 
and her proposed bridegroom. 

The room is full of smoke. She can scarcely see before her, and 
the hubbub of voices is deafening. But every sound sinks to silence 
as she appears, and all eyes are bent upon her, for she does not 
look as she did when she went out ten minutes ago. Her cheek 
is even whiter than before, her hands wander nervously over dress 
and bosom, but behind the trembling excitement there is a glow 
of determination which rivets the attention even of the mother, so 
engrossed in her first-born’s return. 

“ Gott im Himmel, what has possessed the child?” exclaims she 
helplessly to a female neighbour. And many among the girl-friends 
of Ursula look expectantly at her as though instinctively feeling 
that a crisis is at hand. 

She stands with clasped hands, with head upraised and eager 
eyes fixed almost beseechingly on the stolid face of the Baumeister, 
who begins to fidget uneasily beneath these signs of a coming 
publicity. The men nudge one another as though meditating a 
retreat, for they do not love a scene; the elder women gather round 
Frau Furnetz: Ursula is left almost alone as the centre of the 
assemblage. The Landamman, even between sips of Iva, guesses 
that something is amiss. He gathers together his dignity and trics 
to resume his almost forgotten address. 

“ Ah, here comes the little bride again at last,” he laughs, “and 
Peter, thou art there too, art thou not?” he adds, glancing at his 
son’s dismayed face in the distance. ‘Let us have done with this 
betrothal then, and hasten to the supper that waits so long.” 

Then Ursula begins her say. “No, father,” she falters, though 
quickly winning confidence as she proceeds, “there can be no 
betrothal for me to-night, because there is no one to whom I can 
be betrothed. I have been a weak and ignoble girl, I have timidly 
let myself be led on to promise that which I knew it would be 
wrong in me to perform. And now there is nothing left but for 
me to crave the pardon of the Herr Baumeister, whom I have so 
deeply wronged, and to tell him,” proceeds the girl firmly, though 
her cheek flushes and her lip trembles with excitement—“ to tell 
him that I am not worthy to be the wife of a true and honest man, 
nor to promise my troth to such, I, who have not been able to keep 
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myself true, in the midst of persuasion, even to him whom in my 
heart I have always loved!” 

She raises her eyes timidly to the face of worthy Bender, who 
scarcely knows what to make of this sentimental episode, nor how 
to excuse himself from a situation in which he appears ridiculous. 
She sees there nothing but an expression of distressed awkwardness, 
and, passing to the countenance of her mother, nothing but dismayed 
horror, while the brow of Peter is clouded with annoyance; her 
heart sinks within her, and she dares not look upon the surrounding 
company. But she does not repent what she has done, no—not 
even when the surly.voice of her father now thunders forth the 
expected reproof. 

“Not fit to be the wife of Bender!” cries he. “Why, what are 
you dreaming of, girl? Just keep your wits about you, and let’s 
have done with all this stuff and nonsense !” 

“ Nevertheless I mean what I say, father,” repeats Ursula, steadily. 
“T cannot marry the Herr Bender, and I do not think that I can 
ever be a man’s wife at all. It is the Herr Baumeister who has 
most to forgive me!” 

“Forgive, indeed,” shouts the Landamman. “Why, do you 
know that you are disgracing yourself and your whole family in the 
sight of the village—and perhaps even of the canton? Do you 
know that you will be branded as a bold, bad girl and I as a fool? 
And for what reason? Ah—don’t I know for what reason? For 
the sake of a brainless, ill-conditioned scoundrel, neighbours, who 
hasn’t been able to get two pennies to stick together, though he has 
been at it these three years, while my Peter, here, who is his junior, 
has made quite a snug little fortune, I take it, out of what I gave 
him to start with! Tell the company how you’ve made your success, 
lad,” says the Landamman, diverted by fatherly pride from the 
current of his wrath, “and then let them judge of the difference 
between a prudent man and such a fool as that young scapegrace 
Karl Burschmann. Perhaps your sister will listen to reason 
then !” 

Ursula’s mouth does not relax from a certain obstinacy of ex- 
pression that has drawn in the corners, but seeing her eyes now 
bent on the ground, the Landamman is not acute enough to notice 
this, and turns almost cordially towards the son who is now going 
to flatter his pride before that most tyrannical of assemblages— 
a meeting of intimate friends. He crosses his legs and comfortably 
awaits the recital of the family triumphs, while poor Frau Furnetz, 
whose heart has been beating unpleasantly loud during the late 
stormy scene, tries to dart a furtive, reassuring glance towards her 
luckless daughter, and whispers to the sympathetic neighbour that 
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Peter can always pacify his father, because the Landamman is so 
proud of him—and that with reason ! 

But, alas! Peter himself scarcely seems pleased with all this 
honour. Standing with downbent head, he seems able to meei 
neither the questioning gaze of his father’s dark countenance nor 
the trustful fondness that beams from his mother’s foolish bright 
eyes as they rest contentedly upon him! He shifts uneasily from 
one foot to the other, and adjusts his cravat again and again. Even 
Ursula looks up at last at the long silence, preoccupied though she be. 

“Ah, it’s a grand thing to have a good and clever son,” says the 
old postmaster suavely, and some one else remarks gaily that Peter 
will be marrying now he is a rich man, at which all the girls blush 
and giggle and the company generally laughs. Every one is anxious 
to turn aside the tide of their host’s wrath from his daughter, and 
somehow no one fears that it should fall upon Peter: he has always 
seemed so secure. 

“Speak up, lad,” says the Landamman, impatiently; and the 
mother murmurs fondly, “Ah, he always was a modest boy!” for 
which speech she only gets a rough reprimand to the effect that 
modesty, where a man has nothing to be ashamed of, is but an 
affected piece of nonsense. 

“Tell them all how you’ve managed,” again urges the father; and 
then, addressing the company, “I only gave him five thousand francs, 
neighbours, to set out with, and I’ve not paid adebt for him since nor 
helped him out of a trouble! No—that’s the way to get the boys on, 
believe me,” chuckles he. “ Don’t be soft with them! Peter came to 
me once with a long face and a story, but I only swore at him, and 
not a penny of help did he have from me! And he never asked me 
again—did you, lad?” 

“No, father, never,’ answers Peter, who seems to have gathered 
up his courage a bit during this speech. “You were so harsh to me 
then that I vowed I would never confess one of my difficulties to you 
again! But I have been in difficulties again for all that !—ay, worse 
difficulties than not being able to pay my tailor’s bill!” 

“Difficulties!” sneers the Landamman, but there is a touch of 
anxiety beneath his laughter. ‘“ Well, and who expects a young man to 
get on without difficulties? He must get over them, that’s all—as 
you have done without the help of others !” 

“Ah, but I did not get over them—lI could not, for they were 
stronger than myself,” continues Peter, gleaning more pluck as he 
gets the thread of his argument! “You gave me five thousand 
francs, and you expected that with that I should make a fortune! I 
might have done it perhaps if I had been very clever, but. though 
you gave me the money, you could not give me the age and experi- 
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ence that would have kept me from evil companions and evil ways. 
You sent me out into the world before I was fit to cope with it, and 
then expected that I should surmount the snares of which you had 
never warned me!” Peter pauses for breath, while the ruddy colour 
returns to his brown face as he finds himself with unexpected bravery 
stating his case. 

“Of course I expected you to make a fortune out of the five thou- 
sand frances,” says the Landamman with suppressed anger. “Pray 
what have you done with them, if you have not?” 

“T have lost them, father, every sow,” falters Peter, now without 
daring to look up! And a dead silence falls on the company, for the 
news seems too awful to be true! 

“Well, well, we all have our bad times,” says the old postmaster 
presently, whenjthe pause has lasted long enough; and looking timidly 
up at the Landamman with pipe between finger and thumb, ready 
to replace between his lips at the first outbreak, he adds, “I think 
you ought to have helped the lad out of his fix, or how could you 
expect him to pull through ?” 

The which observation, together with a sound of whispered com- 
mentary that begins to run through the assembly now that the first 
shock is over, and sundry sobbing lamentations from Frau Furnetz, 
whose bugles shake with real sadness now, all serve to rouse the 
Landamman from a momentary stupor of consternation, and to 
make him exclaim with returning vehemence, “ Helped him! yes— 
that’s all the young folk—or the old ones either—think of nowadays! 
There’s no more pluck left in the Engadiners! They can neither work 
nor drink as they used to do!” 

Here the Landamman proceeds to show that he, at least, can do 
the latter, before he continues: “ Help, did you say? Ay, Ill be 
bound that’s the real reason why this dutiful son of mine has come 
up so affectionately to spend Christmas with his parents. But you'll 
find it’s no good, young man,” he adds, rising unsteadily to his feet 
and leaning his bulky person across the table towards Peter—to 
whose side Ursula has timidly come, stealing her hand commiser- 
atingly within his; “you'll find you’ve reckoned without your host! 
No, you’ve nothing but disgrace to speak of if you open your lips, so 
now you'll just hold your tongue,” he roars, as the lad makes a 
step forward as though about to expostulate. ‘You've chosen to 
consort with bad companions, as you say, and now you must just abide 
by the consequences! Let them help you out of your difficulties who 
have helped to get you into them, and don’t come to honest folk with 
your disgraceful stories, for I tell you not one single penny shall you 
get from me or mine—no, not if you starve for it! So now get you 
gone out of my house!” 
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“Husband, husband, have pity,” cries poor Frau Furnetz, breaking 
loose from the detaining neighbours and hastening to her husband’s 
side. ‘ You cannot mean to be so hard and cruel! Let the boy stay 
here till he has found something else to do; he will be a good lad, I 
know he will; and after all his fault is only the fault of youth!” 

“Yes, father, do not be so severe on Peter,” implores Ursula, 
timidly advancing nearer to the table and looking up with eyes that 
look doubly black out of her white face. She hopes that, though 
unsuccessful for herself, some fondness which the Landamman has 
sometimes shown her may help to win Peter’s pardon. But the 
sound of her voice seems only to rouse the now half-drunken man to 
further fury. 

“You dare to ask a favour of me!” he says, lowering his voice 
as though to emphasise the depth of his displeasure! “Go back out 
of my sight!” Then, concentrating his anger afresh upon his son, 
in spite of various expostulations from the older members of the 
company, “No, you shall have not a penny from me if you starve 
for it,” he roars again, with brutal laughter. “So get you gone to 
the friends who led you into this mess, I say, and see what they'll 
do for you!” 

“T never said they were friends,” mutters Peter, surlily, “and I 
never said I had come to ask for money. Thank God I have one 
friend, and as good a man as ever breathed, as even you would be forced 
to confess if you would only wait to let me get in a word edgeways. 
Karl Burschmann never led me into any evil. No, he is worth 
something——” 

“Karl Burschmann!” almost howls the Landamman, starting 
up again from the bench on to which he had heavily fallen, and 
stifling the very words in his son’s throat. “Karl Burschmann! 
Have you been consorting with him again behind my back? Is he 
the friend of whom you speak so bravely? No wonder you have 
gone to the dogs! I thought you had more sense than to trust a 
double-dyed hypocrite like that, a penniless profligate do-nothing and 
scoundrel, a——” 

But the words are frozen on the Landamman’s lips, for just as 
Ursula is about furiously to dart forward with an expostulation, and 
even the less yalorous Peter meditates some feeble protest, the 
object himself of all this trouble steps on to the threshold of the 
room. 

“ Potz tausend!” mutters the host, cowed by the sudden and 
somewhat imposing appearance of his antagonist; for Karl Burschmann 
is a very tall, very fair, and very powerful example of that best and 
small section of the Swiss nation, whose physical proportions seem 
suited to the mountains among which they dwell. The company 
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divides and shrinks into corners, as though it had no ‘concern with 
the dilemma; Frau Furnetz sinks sighing into a chair, and Peter 
tries to make himself invisible behind a burly post-conductor. 
Ursula alone is equal to the occasion. Though with cheeks that 
blanch and crimson by turns, she advances eagerly towards the 
new-comer. She will not be repelled by the cold deference with 
which he responds to her vehement appeal; affairs of their own, if 
affairs there can be, must be settled afterwards. But Karl must clear 
his own character before the village, and, if possible, Peter must be 
extricated from his difficulties. 

“Tell my father that it is not true, Herr Burschmann,” she begins 
warmly, without any preliminary formalities of greeting. “My 
brother has come home in trouble, and my father thinks that it is 
you who have led him into it!” 

“He does me grave honour,” answers Karl, with freezing politeness 
and would-be sarcasm, bowing low, and looking round on the 
company. “ Has he inquired of his son on the subject, and is that 
the verdict which your brother himself also gives?” 

“No, Karl,” says Peter on his own account, advancing from the 
shade into which he had shrunk, and coming close to his friend. 
“T am not such a plucky and easy-mannered chap as you, but do not 
think so badly of me as all that. I was just going to tell them all 
what you had done for me, and how true a friend you have been, 
but—somehow I wasn’t allowed to get in a word!” 

“No! it’s been a difficult half-hour for you, lad, we must all allow,” 
murmurs an old farmer. 

But the Landamman, recovering a little, retorts, “ Ay, when 
folk go wrong it’s always bad half-hours with them, neighbour.” 
And he is not prepared for the quiet reply of the’new-comer, who 
says, looking round : 

“Going wrong is a stiff word to use for a few youthful scrapes, 
which always fall hardest on the culprit himself. Don’t you 
agree with me, friends? As for Peter Furnetz, he fell into the 
hands of a rogue who swindled him, but he has a good head for all 
that.” 

“T should like to know the name of that rogue,” growls the 
Landamman, trying to hold his position. 

He is played out, however. He cannot silence Peter now. The 
boy answers impetuously, “ You shall know the name of a good and 
kind man, which is better. Yes, I say, you shall all know that at 
once, and what he has done to save a poor beggar from ruin. I don’t 
care whether you believe it or not now, father! You'll believe it 
all soon enough when you hear of the fruits; and, meanwhile, I'm 
going to put it to the vote, and see who agrees with me!” 
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Everybody looks at Peter—everybody excepting Ursula; she 
glances uneasily at Karl now and then, when his eyes are turned 
elsewhere; she is noting how he is changed, how handsome he has 
grown—but, most of all, how distant and how cold he is. 

“There, there, that will do, lad,” he is saying now with a careless 
air! “IfI let the boy have his fling he might say all kinds of non- 
sense, friends, and keep you here for hours when you are wanting 
your supper! The long and the short of it all is that Peter, being 
young and over-confident, got into a hobble, and that I, being two 
years older, and having come into a little money which I had put into 
a profitable business, pulled him out again! It’s always one up and 
the other down in this world, you know. And I wanted a partner 
with a better head for figures than I have, and that’s what Peter 
has got!” 

“A partner without any capital!” exclaims the Herr Baumeister 
incredulously, being himself a good man of business. 

And somebody else explains: “ Why, don’t you see that it was 
all generosity, man!’ While others again ejaculate admiringly, 
“Well now, that was a very. pretty action!” But apparently 
Karl does not relish praise. He glances furtively at Ursula, and 
sees that she is standing up very still and white, and with almost a 
ring of annoyance in his voice he laughs: “ Oh yes, you would like 
to make a hero out of me, friends, I don’t doubt, just by way of 
something to do! But what if I should say I don’t relish it, and 
what if I should tell you that I did it all for the sake of a reward, 
and that now I have missed that reward I am half sorry I did it 
at all ?” 

“We should not believe you,” declare many out of the bystanders. 
And Kar! still only laughs and adds lightly: “So now I have inter- 
rupted you all long enough, and all I have to do”—here he 
advances towards poor Frau Furnetz, who has melted into tears at 
the recital of so much generosity, and so much sudden good luck to 
her darling—* all I have to do is to apologise for an intrusion which, 
although invited, is I feel unallowable. You were kind enough to 
send across the way for the fellow-traveller of your son Peter, worthy 
lady,” he continues, bowing gravely before his hostess, “ but although 
I feel your kindness, I fear I interrupt family business, with which I 
have no concern !” 

Karl alludes to that ceremony of Ursula’s betrothal to the Bau- 
meister which, he has been told at the inn, is taking place to-night 
at the Landamman’s house. It is this knowledge which has been 
making him so distant. 

“Oh, indeed, what business could there be in which you have no 
concern, when you have behaved so nobly towards our Peter ?” falters 
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Frau Furnetz rashly, and glancing with fear at her husband. “My 
heart has been in my mouth the whole of this blessed evening, and I 
scarcely know whether I’m saying what’s right,” continues she, 
wiping her eyes, “but I can’t but think you're welcome now, 
especially ”—as the recollection flashes upon her that this is also the 
gallant hero of the sledge accident—“ especially when you saved 
Peter’s life, may be, as well as his money !” 

“Nay, I could scarcely save Peter’s money,” laughs Karl, “ seeing 
that he had lost it all before I could get at him, but I have tried 
to put him in the way of earning more, which I am sure he will do 
very soon!” ; 

“So you'll stay to supper?” begs the hostess, inconsequently, and 
without daring to seek confirmation of this unusually bold action 
from the Landamman. 

“A thousand thanks, Frau Furnetz, but that I cannot do,” he 
answers, still with a forced ease that is meant to conceal other 
feelings. “TI have to start betimes in the morning, and must to bed.” 
Whereupon he shakes her warmly by the hand, obliges even the 
astonished and now discomfited Landamman to accept his proffered 
grasp, slaps Peter good-humouredly on the back, and then pauses 
where Ursula stands, trembling and expectant, still in her former 
position beside the Bawmeister, who himself, poor man, does not yet 
know whether he is to consider himself a bridegroom or not. “ I wish 
you a very good evening, Fraulein Furnetz,” says Karl, quietly, “and 
Iam proud to be able to take this occasion of offering my ‘humble 
congratulations to you upon your betrothal with the worthy Herr 
Bender, who”—here he extends a hand to the Baumeister—“ who, I 
beg, will also accept my good wishes!” 

“T”—falters the luckless suitor—‘I am not sure what Fraulein 
Furnetz has decided. I did not wish to press her, because I am but 
an old and ugly fellow for a young girl, but to-night we got brought 
here as betrothed almost unawares, and, as she is a kind lass, I 
thought she had given in, until—until r 

“ Until I came and told you ten minutes ago that I am not fit to 
be any man’s wife, Herr Bender,” interrupts Ursula, softly. “And 
that is true, for I have been much to blame. But now all I can do 
is to ask you to forgive me, and not to think of me any more, for 
what you have understood is true, and indeed I cannot marry you. 
You will forgive me, I know, for you have always been kind to me,” 
adds she, with breaking voice. 

“Ah, mein Fréulein,” answers Bender, nervously, and as he speaks 
there falls upon him the conviction that he is really an old man now, 
“‘ why do you need to distress yourself? When you said you would try 
to become my helpmeet you did not know—and neither did I—that 
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there was some one else faithful to you to whom you could make a 
better wife? When a young and handsome man is placed beside a 
plain and old man, is it not clear which a pretty maid should choose ?” 

“There is no question of choice,” falters Ursula, blushing crimson, 
and Karl looks sterner than ever for a moment. “I have told you 
that I shall be no man’s wife—and—lI have told you why !” 

“Yes, you told us that you were sorry because you had not been 
faithful to the man whom you loved; but perhaps that was not your 
fault, mein Fraulein, for perhaps you thought he was not faithful 
to you ?” 

“T have no doubt the Fréulein did that which was best,” puts 
in Karl, frigidly ; “and I dare say the man, whoever he is, is all the 
better pleased that she knew her mind in time.” 

“Yes, yes; do not let us say any more of it,” implores poor 
Ursula. 

But the Baumeister will not leave it there. In his desire for the 
happiness of his lost bride he seems to forget all his awkwardness. 
“What if it were not her real mind at all that she seems to have 
followed?” he insists. ‘ What if her good-nature towards the old 
bachelor were only kindness and a wish to satisfy her parents; and 
what if he could swear she had told him that her heart was with 
her first love, even though she had been assured he had forgotten 
her ?” 

“Forgotten her!” exclaims Karl; and Peter, coming to the rescue, 
whispers to him this explanation. 

“Yes, Karl,” he says, “it is true. Ursula never got one of your 
letters, and when she vowed she would wait for you in spite of your 
silence, she was told you were betrothed to another.” At which Karl 
swears a quiet oath beneath his breath, but is turned aside from his 
wrath by the voice of poor Bender, saying persuasively in his ear— 

“Let bygones be bygones, Herr Burschmann, if you would take 
the advice of an old man; and, believe me, that you are a lucky 
fellow if you win Ursula Furnetz at any price.” 

And Karl seems to think that after all, for the sake of possessing 
Ursula, it is worth forgetting all the insults of a future father-in-law, 
so, dropping his flippant manner, and raising his eyes earnestly to 
her face, he says, “I think the Herr Baumeister is right, and that 
I have cruelly misjudged the Fraulein; but if she is of a mind to 
forget my injustice, and to return to former relations, why should 
not this moment be as propitious as any other for a final appeal to 
the Herr Landamman’s goodness ?” 

Whereupon Ursula, with swimming eyes and trembling lip, can 
only secretly press the hand that is offered her, and murmur softly, 
“T have been a silly girl, and do not deserve to be forgiven,” at the 
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same time that she allows herself gently to be led towards the 
Landamman’s chair. 

And in him, at last, rage is spent, for he feels himself mastered, 
in spite of theories, by the younger generation. 

“Yes, yes, I know what you've come for, young ones,” he says, 
“and no wish of mine seems to have much weight. I suppose I 
must let folk marry as they like themselves.” 

“God be praised,” exclaims Frau Furnetz, “then it’s all right! 
And you can’t deny that Herr Burschmann has a good heart, even 
though he mayn’t be as rich as some, nor belong to our own canton!” 

At which there is general laughter and general congratulation, 
and even the Landamman is forced to admit, when pressed to it 
by the old and juster members of the assembly, that sometimes 
the worse the scoundrel in his youth, the more eligible a young man 
does he turn out afterwards. 

“T never thought he was really a scoundrel,” declares Frau 
Furnetz. And the postmaster says was there ever a woman who 
wouldn’t have the last word! 

Then follows supper, and much difference of opinion between 
youths and maidens as to whether Ursula or Karl is the luckier of 
the two. After which the old men take contentedly to pipes and 
spirit, and the young folk hasten back to the freshly waxed wooden 
floor. The fiddles tune up once more, and lads and lasses trip it 
up and down again, for who would think of leaving off before the 
grey dawn has crept up the snowy peaks without ? 

But though the little hostess is the merriest of all the girls now, 
there is one of the guests who has changed his occupation to-night. 
The Herr Baumeister no longer dances with the young ones. He 
sits with the old men and smokes. 

“ After all, St. Silvestre is as good a saint as ever folk used to 
think him,” muses Ursula, gliding round with head low on her 
partner’s shoulder, or watching the sunrise, with gladly beating heart, 
from off the wooden balcony above the cow-shed ! 

And as she stands, clasped within two strong arms, watching 
the morning break bright across the snow-fields, the sunbeams that 
sparkle there have their reflection in her own eyes again, as she 
whispers: “I thought St. Silvestre was going to play me false, 


Karl! But he has had his lap full of luck for me this Christmas 
Eve, and that’s the truth!” 
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Che Story of an Epicure 
(GRIMOD DE LA REYNIERE). 


Ir there be any truth in the old saying, that a fair idea of a man’s 
character may be formed from the society he frequents, it is equally 
admissible to suppose that a similarly correct conclusion as regards his 
tastes and natural propensities may be derived from a knowledge of what 
he eats. Between the mere ordinary gourmand, gifted with a sound 
stomach, a healthy appetite, and an ostrich-like facility of digestion, 
and the refined and fastidious epicure, to whom the culinary art is not 
only a source of sensual gratification, but a profoundly interesting 
study, ¢/ y aloin ; and among the few of the latter category who, by a 
life-long devotion to the practical development of this all-important 
science, have merited and obtained an honoured place in the annals 
of gastronomy, none are more worthy of record than Grimod de la 
Reyniere. 

He was, in every sense of the word, a literary epicure; his 
‘ Almanach des Gourmands’ is still a text-book deservedly esteemed, 
and in nowise superseded by later treatises on the subject; an 
experience of sixty years enabled him to speak as a recognised 
authority accepted by his contemporaries, and entitled by common 
consent to occupy the foremost rank among the “classics of the 
table.” With him this prestige was hereditary; his father and 
grandfather, both members of the confraternity of “ fermiers 
généraux,” were well known and distinguished gourmets, the latter 
having died, it is said, in 1754 of an indigestion caused by an over- 
indulgence in his favourite dainty, paté de foie gras. He may, 
indeed, be cited as one of the leading patrons of that famous school 
of cookery which originated with Vatel, and attained its culminating 
point of excellence during the reign of Louis XV.; in those days 
the invention of a new dish was a brevet of celebrity, and the highest 
nobles in the land did not disdain to officiate as sponsors to gastro- 
nomic creations, due in most cases to the inspiration of their chefs. 
Were it not for the recipe of salt cod and cream which bears his name, 
who would have heard of the Marquis de Béchamel ? and what other 
memorial have we of the Regent’s lively daughter than the “ filets de 
lapereau & la Berry”? Later still, we are indebted to the Maréchal 
de Richelieu for the incomparable “mayonnaise,” * and to Madame 


* Originally mahonnaise, named after the siege of Mahon. 
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de Pompadour for the “filets de volaille & la Bellevue ”; nor should 
the legacies transmitted to posterity by three illustrious ladies of the 
court be forgotten, in the shape of the “cailles & la Mirepoix,” the 
“chartreuses 4 la Mauconseil,” and the “ poulets a la Villeroy.” 
Louis XVI. was no epicure; as far as he was personally concerned, 
the post of the royal chef was comparatively a sinecure, the exercise 
of his talent being usually limited to the daily supply of plain joints 
and other simple fare ; whereas his brother the Comte de Provence, 
and the future commander of the émigrés, on the contrary, established 
their reputation as bons vivants by respectively inventing the “ potages 
i la Xavier” and “a la Condé.” 

To return, however, to the family of our hero; Grimod de la 
Reyniére the second proved a worthy inheritor of the name, and a 
brilliant example of financial prodigality. He kept open house daily, 
and the liberality of his expenditure and the splendour of his enter- 
-tainments are more than once alluded to in the correspondence of 
Grimm and the anecdotes of Chamfort.* He married Mdlle. de 
Jarente, sister of the celebrated Malesherbes, and niece of the Bishop 
of Orleans, notorious for his patronage of Mdlle. Guimard ; and the 
result of this union was the birth,'on the 20th of November, 1758, of 
Alexandre Balthazar Laurent, the third and last Grimod de la 
Reyniere. 

When the first emotion consequent on the arrival of the heir was 
over, it was discovered that, by an unlucky freak of nature, the new- 
comer was born without hands ; these necessary adjuncts being repre- 
sented by membranes somewhat resembling those of a goose. In 
order to remedy this deficiency, recourse was had to art, and a tiny 
pair of iron hands with springs, constructed by an ingenious Swiss, 
were fitted on to the wrists, and covered with white gloves; thereby 
not only concealing the defect, but enabling the wearer to use the 
metallic fingers as easily as if they had been real. As he grew older, 
appendages of a larger size were substituted; and with their aid 
Grimod contrived to write fairly, and even to acquire a certain pro- 
ficiency as a draughtsman, while “his own precocious instinct,” slily 
remarks a contemporary, “doubtless enlightened him as to the proper 
and judicious management of a knife and fork.” 

The earlier years of his childhood were passed partly at home, 
partly in the salon of the witty actress, Mdlle. Quinault, to whose 
notice he had been specially recommended by his uncle the bishop. 
She had then left the stage, and by the charm of her conversation 
and irresistible fascination of manner, attracted to her receptions 





* He does not appear to have particularly shone in conversation, if we 
may rely on the following recorded testimony of one of the constant guests 
at his table. “On le mange, mais on ne le digtre pas.” 
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a miscellaneous assemblage of courtiers and literary men, in the 
midst of whom the little la Reyniére was allowed to prattle and 
eat sugarplums to his heart’s content. His education, commenced 
in the paternal domicile under the superintendence of a professor, 
was continued at the college of Louis-le-Grand until he had attained . 
his fifteenth year, when the delicate state of his health induced his 
parents to despatch him on a tour through the south of France, 
subsequently prolonged by a sojourn in Switzerland and Savoy. At 
Lausanne, where he remained eight months, he published his first 
poetical essays, together with an article in praise of the critic Fréron ; 
and from thence returned to Paris in 1776, after an absence of three 
ears. ; 

. He was then nearly eighteen, and, setting aside the infirmity 
already mentioned, remarkably prepossessing in appearance, and 
sufficiently accomplished to justify the hope of distinguishing himself 
in whatever branch of literature his fancy might lead him to select ; 
nor was the choice a difficult one. A renewal of his old acquaintance 
with Mdlle. Quinault, and an easily obtained admission to the 
coulisses of the Comédie Francaise, gave a fresh impetus to his 
natural predilection for the drama; and we find him ere long en- 
rolled among the contributors to the ‘ Journal des Théatres,’ one of 
his articles being a graphic description of the crowning of Voltaire 
by the principal actresses of the day. In compliance, however, with 
the wish of his father, he applied himself at the same time to the 
study of the law; and, thanks to the influential protection of his 
uncle Malesherbes, his reception as a parliamentary advocate followed 
as a matter of course. So far all was well; but a grievous dis- 
appointment was in store for the la Reyniére family ; the first use 
made by him of his newly acquired privilege was to plead the cause 
of one of the determined opponents of the “ fermiers généraux,” and 
openly to manifest his utter want of sympathy with the princes of 
finance. Their arrogance and pretensions were pitilessly shown up 
and ridiculed by the young barrister, whose philosophic independence 
had been shocked by the servile deference paid to Turcaret and 
Mondor ; and far from accepting an advantageous post offered him, 
he peremptorily refused it, saying that he was satisfied with his 
position as advocate, and desired nothing more. Deaf to the en- 
treaties and persuasions of his parents and friends, he persisted in 
his determination, and during eight years continued to exercise his 
profession gratuitously, replying on one occasion, when reproached 
for his want of ambition: “If I were a judge, it might some day be 
my duty to hang my own father; whereas as a simple advocate, I 
have always the right to defend him.” 

Up to this period, we search in vain for any trace of the future 
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epicure in the regular frequenter of the law courts, solely occupied 
in watching over the interests of impecunious clients. A change, how- 
ever, in his mode of life was at hand, the cause of this sudden 
transformation being neither more nor less than a disappointment in 
love. He had been for some time sincerely attached to one of his 
cousins, richer in personal attractions than in worldly wealth, a 
circumstance sufficient in the eyes of M. and Madame de la Reyniére 
to justify them not only in refusing their consent to his marriage 
with her, but in effectually preventing the possibility of such a 
mésalliance by inducing the parents of the young lady to bestow 
her hand on a rival suitor. Stung to the quick by this insidious 
manceuvre, Grimod, who had up to this time been cited for his 
frugality, and had profited but sparingly by the luxurious abundance 
of his father’s table, determined, by way of reprisal, to gratify by 
every means in his power that instinctive taste for epicurean in- 
dulgence which, though in his case it had hitherto lain dormant, was 
none the less hereditary in the la Reyniére family. “ L’appétit 
vient en mangeant,” says the proverb, and of its truth our hero was 
destined to furnish a notable example; gold melted in his hands like 
the snows of yesteryear, and his reckless prodigality soon became the 
talk of the town. 

He then inhabited a wing of the spacious mansion still existing 
at the corner of the Place de la Concorde, successively occupied of 
late years by the Turkish and Russian embassies and the Imperial 
Club, but then bearing the name of Hotel de la Reyniére; and 
conceived the idea of organising in the suite of apartments allotted 
to him a series of entertainments called “ philosophic breakfasts,” to 
which his particular intimates alone were invited. These receptions 
took place on the Wednesday and Saturday of each week, and those 
who had been once admitted were at liberty to repeat their visit 
whenever they chose, and had, moreover, the privilege of introducing 
a friend. On the arrival of the guests, their swords, canes, and hats, 
were delivered to the custody of an attendant, who then removed a 
huge iron bar suspended across the entrance to the dining-room, 
until all were assembled, when it was carefully replaced, as a hint 
that no one would be allowed to depart without the permission of the 
host. In the centre of the salle a manger was a circular mahogany 
table, surrounded by chairs of equal size, with the exception of one 
slightly higher for the president of the day ; and on the walls were 
inscribed in golden letters certain regulations imposed by the 
amphitryon, to which those present were expected to conform. 
Exactly at a quarter past twelve, Grimod de la Reyniére made his 
appearance, followed by two servants, one bearing a pile of bread and 
butter in slices, and the other jugs of coffee and milk, of which 
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nutritious beverage, according to the rules, each person was bound to 
drink at least eighteen or at most twenty-two cups; whoever first 
attained the latter number being elected president. When the 
supply was exhausted, an enormous sirloin was brought in, and, after | 
having been carried thrice round the table with great solemnity, was 
placed before the president, and by him portioned out to the company. 
At the conclusion of this primitive repast the conversation became 
general, literary matters were discussed, and new books criticised, 
until, at a signal given by the host, the iron bar was once more 
removed, swords and canes were restored to their owners, and the 
party separated. 

Thus far, the “ philosophic breakfasts” were, to say the least, 
eccentric, and the reverse of epicurean; but little by little they 
underwent a refining process, the coffee ordeal was abolished, and 
delicacies of every kind were substituted for the ponderous sirloin. 
Later still, for the greater convenience of the guests, most of whom 
were professionally engaged during the day, morning meetings were 
altogether suppressed, and suppers instituted in their stead, the first 
of which, inaugurated on the 1st of February, 1783, was announced 
to be given as a tribute to the memory of the recently deceased 
Mdlle. Quinault. Previously, however, an unfortunate circumstance 
occurred, which for a time put a stop to these social gatherings, and 
procured for their founder a disagreeable notoriety. While one 
evening at the opera, then nightly thronged owing to the success of 
Gluck’s ‘ Armide,’ he felt himself suddenly jostled by an individual 
intent on forcing his way into the pit. Naturally hot-tempered and 
regardless of consequences, he indignantly apostrophised the aggressor 
as an “‘ill-bred barber’s apprentice;” whereupon the latter, who 
chanced to be an officer in an infantry regiment, at once demanded 
his name and address, saying that he would favour him with a 
specimen of his skill in shaving whenever he chose. A rencontre 
was fixed for the following day in the Champs Elysées, and there, in 
presence, it is said, of three thousand persons, the combatants were 
placed, pistol in hand, opposite each other; the result of the duel 
proving fatal to the officer, who was shot through the head, and 
expired a few hours afterwards. As might have been anticipated, 
the affair created a considerable sensation, and Grimod found it 
necessary to remain for awhile in retirement; contrary to his ex- 
pectations, however, the excitement caused by the event proved 
merely a nine-days’ wonder, and the matter was ultimately allowed 
to drop. 

The supper in honour of Mdlle. Quinault was on a larger scale than 
any of the preceding entertainments given by the amphitryon, no 
expense being spared to render it worthy of record in the annals of 
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gastronomy. In order to secure the undisturbed possession of the 
hotel, he had purposely informed M. de la Reyniére senior, who was 
of a peculiarly nervous and sensitive temperament, that he con- 
templated terminating the proceedings by a grand display of fire- 
works, a hint immediately followed by the old gentleman’s abrupt 
departure for a country house belonging to him in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, leaving his son master of the field. We learn from 
Bachaumont that the repast consisted of no less than nine courses, 
each preceded by two flute-players, and served by a procession of 
white-robed_ attendants; the guests, twenty-two in number, were 
either advocates or men of letters; and when the dessert was placed 
on the table, the public were admitted to a gallery commanding a 
view of the entire scene. The success of this essay induced Grimod 
to repeat it, and an engraving in Rétif de la Bretonne’s ‘ Nuits de 
Paris’ depicts the second of these receptions, among the guests 
represented being the author of the book, the dramatist Mercier and 
Marie-Joseph Chénier. On another occasion the Comte d’Artois was 
present incognito; and at last, so enormous were the expenses 
attending these festivities, that the la Reyniére family became 
alarmed, and decided on checking the prodigalities of the entertainer 
by the summary process of stopping the allowance hitherto made 
him. Thus deprived of the sinews of war, Grimod conceived the 
ingenious project of bringing his father to reason by openly declaring 
his insolvent position, and by soliciting from his friends and acquaint- 
ance the loan of small sums to relieve what he termed his pressing 
necessities. Profiting by the privilege he still enjoyed of using the 
equipages of the “fermier général,” he one day repaired to the house 
of an especial intimate, and in the course of conversation offered him 
a seat in his carriage, volunteering to take him wherever he wished to 
go. The proposal was accepted, and, after piloting his companion 
through various quarters of the city, he finally deposited him at the 
Palais de Justice, and on bidding him farewell, reminded him that he 
owed him a crown. 

“What for?” was the other’s very natural inquiry. 

“For three hours’ drive,” coolly replied Grimod. “This is my 
Jiacre, and it is only just that I should be paid my fare.” 

His friend treated the matter as an excellent joke, paid his crown, 
and repeated the story to every one he met; so that it soon reached 
M. de la Reyniére’s ears, and the embargo on the allowance was 
withdrawn. 

Fresh eccentricities, however, and an apparently insatiate craving 
for notoriety at any cost on the part of the irrepressible advocate, 
gradually tended to widen the breach which already existed between 
him and his relatives; while the publication of a pamphlet against 
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the poet Fariau St. Ange, in which several journalists, Vigée among 
others, were also sharply attacked, was severely censured by the par- 
liament, and a lettre de cachet applied for to the minister de Breteuil, 
in virtue of which the offender was sentenced to a seclusion for an 
indefinite period in the abbey of Domévre near Nancy. Two years 
later he obtained his release, on condition of absenting himself from 
Paris ; and after a visit to Zurich, where he made the acquaintance 
of Lavater, and a short sojourn in Germany, repaired to Béziers, the 
residence of one of his aunts, with whom he was still on excellent 
terms. There he had ample opportunity of indulging his gastronomic 
propensities to their fullest extent. A letter, addressed to one of his 
old Parisian associates, alludes eloquently to such items of his daily 
fare as “quails as large as chickens, melons fit for the gods, and 
rabbits fed on sweet-smelling herbs ;” and finally declares Béziers to 
be a paradise on earth, “where one indigestion naturally begets 
another !” 

Meanwhile, his repeated attempts to effect a reconciliation with his 
parents proved unsuccessful; a small annual pension was regularly 
transmitted to him, but beyond this no other communication passed 
between them; and whatever hopes he may have entertained of con- 
ciliating them were entirely destroyed by perhaps the most imprudent 
act of his whole life. Fascinated by the charms of an actress of 
the Lyons theatre, Mdlle. Feuchére, and utterly regardless of the 
“qu’en dira-t-on?” he capped all his former follies by marrying her, 
and on communicating the news to his family, received for answer 
that he might in future depend for support on his own resources, and 
that the allowance hitherto made him would henceforth be discontinued. 
Grimod, who had foreseen the probable result of the announcement, 
and had carefully husbanded the last: instalment of his pension, 
decided on employing it in a commercial speculation; and having 
purchased a variety of articles likely in his opinion to be remunerative, 
started for the fair of Beaucaire, and from thence on a tour to Nimes, 
Montpellier and Marseilles. His success more than equalled his an- 
ticipations, his goods commanding a ready sale; and he found himself, 
at the outbreak of the Reign of Terror, in possession of a snug little 
capital which enabled him to extend his operations, with every 
reasonable prospect of securing at no distant date a comfortable inde- 
pendence. The tidings, however, which suddenly reached him that 
his father and mother had been arrested on suspicion by order of the 
Revolutionary Committee caused him to abandon his project, and has- 
tened his return to the capital, where, at the risk of his life, he 
pleaded so earnestly in favour of the accused as to obtain with some 
difficulty their release from captivity, and even to save from confiscation 
a considerable portion of their property, which on their deaths, a few 
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years later, became his own. Once in Paris, he stayed there, troubling 
himself little about political affairs, and indulging his passion for 
theatrical criticism by contributing articles to the ‘Censeur Dra- 
matique.’ His opinion of Robespierre may be gathered from his 
answer after Thermidor to a friend, who was expressing his delight 
that the tyrant’s reign was over. “Ah! yes,” observed the epicure, 
“you may well say that ; I do not believe that from the beginning of 
it to the end a single fine turbot has made its appearance in the 
market ! ” 

The establishment of the Consulate was an important era in 
Grimod’s career; gastronomy, no longer checked by the enforced 
sobriety of a democratic régime, again reigned supreme, and the 
patrons of the culinary art prepared to indemnify themselves largely 
for their past privations. Pre-eminent among these were Cambacérés ; 
and his fidus Achates d’Aigrefeuille, the Marquis de Cussy, a model 
gourmet ; Brillat-Savarin ; and Camerani, the inventor of a soup which 
bears his name, the ingredients of which for two persons cost no less than 
sixty livres. As may be imagined, our hero was not indifferent to the 
triumph of his favourite science; his ‘Almanach des Gourmands,’ 
founded in 1803 and continued regularly until 1814, attests not 
merely the enthusiasm of an amateur, but the refined skill of an 
experienced practitioner. The success of his excellent manual, the 
merits of which have been approved by more than one appreciative 
generation, was immense ; twelve editions of the first volume were 
soon exhausted, and the reputation of its author as a “classic of the 
table” was universally acknowledged. Occasionally he gave his 
admirers a practical illustration of his artistic capabilities by inviting 
them to his house in the Place de la Concorde, where a sumptuous 
entertainment, the menu of which was exclusively composed of dishes 
invented by himself, awaited them. The presence of the prettiest 
actresses in Paris, including Mdlle. Mars, Madame Belmont, and 
Malle. Mézeray, added a peculiar charm to these agreeable gatherings, 
which were continued at intervals until the close of the Empire. 
No one admired the genius of Napoleon more than Grimod, but he 
never could pardon his indifference to the pleasures of the table. “ Had 
he but thought less of war, and more of his stomach,” was his frequent 
remark, “ what a man he would have been !” 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, the last of the la Reynieres 
retired to his country house at Villers-sur-l’Orge near Longjumean, 
and passed the remainder of his days in the society of a few chosen 
friends, enjoying the respect and esteem of all who knew him. He 
died in 1838, having attained the good old age of eighty. His wife, 
with whom he had lived long and happily, survived him several years, 
but the precise date of her decease is not recorded. 
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Cheophile Gautier. 





“Ce qui charme s’en va; et ce qui fait peine reste. 

La rose vit une heure; et le cyprés cent ans.” 
“T was born to travel and to make verses,” sighed Théophile Gautier, 
thinking of the number of columns in a daily newspaper which he was 
bound to fill up somehow or other, for the sad consideration of so many 
centimes a line—a moral slavery more galling than the whip and the 
chain of the debased South African. For the indignant journalist, 
who had to hatch up improbabilities, scurrilities, and rubbish of any 
kind to furnish “ copy ” for a penny periodical, and expend his time 
and his brain-power on something which brought him neither fame 
nor fortune, but simply a dinner and a lodging, was a poet of rare 
genius. And like all poets he loved his ease and the ever-changeful 
aspect of nature, and burned to behold the fabled marvels of far-off 
lands. And like all poets again, or at least a great many of them, 
he had fewer bank-notes than illusions—which are unfortunately a 
kind of lettre de change, that bankers cannot be found to honour, 
and with which one does not get far upon one’s travels in these 
degenerate days, when troubadours are at a mournful discount, and 
when even Geoffrey Rudel might baw] himself hoarse without getting 
so much as a supper of bread and cheese, if his purse were minus a 
silver lining ! 

The Fates, however, were_more propitious to this poet pining for 
the sandal-shoon and the cockle-shell of the roving pilgrim than to 
many others of his gifted brotherhood, who seldom obtain what they 
most sigh for until the desire of it has passed away, and its possession 
can no longer bring the happiness it might have done had it come 
when it was wanted. Théophile Gautier not only found leisure by- 
and-by to make the verses for whose especial fabrication he was first 
introduced into an unromantic world (and what charming verses they 
are every man of taste and culture is ready to attest), but he wandered 
north, south, east, and west, with no more irksome guide than his own 
erratic fancy ; wrote delightful gossiping books about his travels ; 
worked very hard occasionally, and occasionally did not work at all— 
in fact, had things generally very much his own way, like the spoilt 
creature that he was. A devoted worshipper of beauty, whether 
animate or inanimate, he was free to follow the undulations of a 
mantilla or the flutterings of a fan, as the graceful madrilena glided 
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by him on the Prada, a poem in petticoats. The red rose of tradition 
nestling in her lustrous tresses, the warm southern blood petulant in 
her clear dark cheek, love lying in ambush under the heavy fringes 
of her long curved eyelids, or to while away a summer’s afternoon in 
that dreamy old Italian palace where “stands the statue which en- 
chants the world.” The Nevsky Prospect, the snow, the sledges, the 
comfortable caftans, the stupid, high-booted moujiks, were as familiar 
to him as the Bay of Naples and the red-bonneted lazzaroni, and 
the donkeys laden with peaches and pomegranates, and melons as 
big as cart-wheels. He had floated as often in a gondola or felucca 
or caique as in a Seine steamboat, and this is saying a great deal of 
a Parisian, who is perhaps the most untravelled individual in the 
universe—it may be for the very good reason that, having perfection 
at home, he has no need to go abroad and look for it elsewhere. 

M. Théophile Gautier, art-critic, romancist, and poet-cosmopolitan, 
was the very last person under the sun whom you would have accused 
of being a petted child of the Muses, had you met him accidentally 
some sunny afternoon taking his walks abroad upon the boulevards. 
If your cicerone had told you that the queer figure, recognised by 
some, stared after with blank astonishment by others, saluted every- 
where by smiles either of derision or kindliness, according as the 
passer-by happened to be a stranger or a friend, was that of a great 
poet, a great writer, a subtle appreciator of art, and a man destined 
to immortality, you would have been as much surprisetl as your good- 
breeding would have permitted you to be. 

Imagine to yourself a tall, massively framed individual, who treads 
the asphalte with appalling composure, attired in yellow leather 
slippers and a black velvet waistcoat ; his long dark hair waving over 
his shoulders down to his waist, like Charlemagne or a pet of the 
ballet; his bare head shaded by a broad umbrella, and this at the 
most fashionable hour of the day, on the most fashionable promenade 
of Europe! Imagine to yourself, also, that this singular personage 
has a magnificent head, a majestic presence, and an air of simple 
good-nature which is quite captivating—that being both grandiose 
and affable, he does not disdain to pass the time of day either with 
blouse or cotton bonnet—that he stands and stares at the shop-fronts 
with a manifest curiosity and enjoyment, as though he were some 
overgrown baby, and you have the portrait of Théophile Gautier, the 
cherished “Theo” of Balzac, the intimate friend of Delphine Gay 
and Delacroix and Louis Boulanger, and a host of other great 
names, the disciple and the contemporary of Victor Hugo. 

At Tarbes, the old druidical city, and the birthplace of the 
conventionnel Barrére, Théophile Gautier first saw the light in 1808. 
He came to Paris with his family when very young, and completed 
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his studies at the Collége Charlemagne, where he had for companion 
and bosom friend the ill-starred Gérard de Nerval—one of the most 
elegant writers that ever held a pen; oneof the most wretched beings 
that ever drew the breath of life. 

Like Honoré de Balzac, Master Théophile was an idle, good-for- 
nothing scholar, always at the bottom of the class; always being 
sneered and sniggered at by the good little dull boys who had got their 
lessons by heart ; always making the professor’s hair stand on end 
by his blunders and his fearfully false quantities. He was in very 
truth a deplorable scapegrace, who hated Homer and Virgil and 
Cicero with a malignant hatred, and would have jumped for joy if he 
could have made a bonfire of every classical volume that was ever 
printed. And no doubt he would have witnessed the auto da fé with 
as much holy delight as Torquemada took in watching the flames curl 
and crackle about the miserable heretics whose bodies he burned for 
the good of their souls. 

When Gautier finally quitted the unloved groves of Académe, and 
bade adieu for ever to the cane and the class-room, he took to dream- 
ing away his days in the public museums and picture-galleries. There, 
motionless for hours before this chef-d’ceuvre of painting, or that 
marvel of sculpture, his innate love of beauty—the sensuous beauty of 
form and colour—insensibly grew from ‘an untutored instinct into 
a veritable passion. All the ideas, dreams, desires, aspirations of the 
young man narrowed themselves into one groove—a frenzied adora- 
tion of the beautiful: good, evil, vice, virtue, religion, impiety—these 
were comprised in, and extenuated by, the possession of a perfect 
outward and visible shape, a perfection which was material and 
palpable, which could be seen and touched. He recognised neither 
the beauty of mind nor the beauty of soul nor the comeliness of 
chastity. These were abstract things, which could not be touched or 
beheld, and might therefore be said to be non-existent. Corporeal 
loveliness, and that alone, was the mother of all the virtues, and Venus 
was a greater saint than Veronica. The smiling, seductive Aphrodite, 
flaxen-haired, vermilion-lipped, prone in a pearly sea-shell, surrounded 
by adoring amorin?, was more than St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins, missals and all—the sweet serious brow and the voluptuous 
waving lip of a Greek Antinous was worth all the good actions and 
the noble deeds that had ever been achieved since the days of the 
“bon roi Dagobert.” 

The boyish enthusiast burnt with an ever-increasing ardour to give 
his sublime visions of beauty a concrete form. Stimulated by the 
example of the great old masters, whose works he might be said to 
have lived upon, men who in their day must have dreamed dreams 
akin to his, and been visited in the watches of the night by shapes as 
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beautiful and as indistinct—he too resolved to become a painter. 
It was high time to choose a profession, if he ever meant to have one. 
Other youths might make themselves doctors, lawyers, soldiers, 
bankers, what-not ; but Théophile Gautier has made up his mind to 
be an artist ! 

Ardent, impetuous, hopeful, this embryo Raphael enters the studio 
of Rioult with the airs of a conqueror. But, alas! once there, he is 
not long in finding out that to dream you are an artist, and to prove 
yourself one, are two very different things. Monsieur Théophile is 
forced to allow that the mere knowledge of blue and yellow making 
green when mixed together is hardly sufficient to qualify for the 
“Prix de Rome,” or give any serious uneasiness to Horace Vernet. 
The visions of bewildering beauty that glided before his mind’s eye 
come out anything but visions of bewildering beauty when they have 
passed by a hog’s-hair brush and a tube of oil-paint. Disgusted with 
the difficulties which lie before him, too eager and too impatient to 
contemplate sacrificing years to mastering the rudiments of his pro- 
fession, he throws away the mahl-stick, and turns the canvas with its 
face to the wall. In despair he owns to himself that many a better 
painter than he can ever hope to be is glad to copy pictures in the 
Louvre for forty francs a square yard. Those first moments of anger 
at his own incapacity must have been very humiliating and painful 
to this ardent spirit. 

But after a while he bethinks himself that there is more than one 
road to Rome. To fail in art may be to succeed in literature. It 
does not follow as a matter of course that a bad draughtsman must 
be a witless writer. He feels that there is something within him 
which must come out, no matter how. The “ Beauty Arts” have 
turned their backs on him. Soit. It remains to knock at the door 
of the “ Belles-Lettres,” and see what sort of reception awaits him 
there. 

Now the pen takes the place of the pencil; incessant study of the 
old French classical writers the place of dreamy communion with the 
shade of a Phidias or a Guercino. Dictionaries multiply upon his 
bookshelves, for, animated by the example of Victor Hugo, the un- 
fledged littérateur seeks to create a style of his own. With this 
object he rescues from oblivion all the obsolete words he can hit upon, 
drags them up into the light of day, and rehabilitates them, as it 
were. He fills his= vocabulary with hundreds of quaint bizarre ex- 
pressions, which, manipulated with peculiar skill, give an original, 
unhackneyed turn to his outpoured thoughts. He writes poetry after 
a while, and pleases himself so well that he determines to emerge 
from his shell, andfsee what success he has in pleasing other people. 

So this young effronté, with all the audacity of his twenty years, 
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knocks at the door of no less sanctified a study than that of the great 
Sainte-Beuve, the prince of critics, both past, present, and to come. 

Hat in hand, Monsieur Théophile Gautier begs leave to introduce 

himself to the notice of Monsieur de Sainte-Beuve, and craves per- 
mission to read him a little manuscript poem entitled ‘La Téte de 
Mort.’ 
_ “Qh, oh,” murmurs the illustrious presence, “a very sombre title! 
N’importe. Let us hear it!” and the kindly listener settles down 
in his easy-chair, keenly regarding the young lion with his long 
tawny mane and intelligent dark eyes, summing up the total of that 
_ strong satyr-like physiognomy, favourably impressed by it, doubtless, 
as all were. 

At the third strophe the critic makes a gesture of arrestation. 

“Who has been your model?” he asks. “It is not by studying 
Lamartine that you have written such verses.” Lamartine was to the 
young French rhymers what Byron was to the English. “ You must 
have read Clément Marat, Saint-Gelais, and Ronsard.” 

“Yes,” replies the poet, roundly, “and if you have no objection 
you may add Baif, Desportes, Passerat, Bertaut, Duperron, and 
Malherbe !” 

Sainte-Beuve is interested, and a little amused. ‘The whole 
constellation !” he exclaims. “A merveille jeune homme! You are 
keeping up the old traditions! I understand now why the hemistich 
is so clear, the turn so exact, the rhyme so smooth and so perfect. 
Conclude, I beg you.” 

When the ‘Téte de Mort’ is finished, Sainte-Beuve rises from 
his easy-chair (one must remember he is a Frenchman even before 
he is a great personage), embraces the young poet, and cries out 
rapturously— .- 

“Excellent! Very good! Courage—this is true poetry! I have 
found a man who carves in granite, and not in smoke. To-morrow 
I shall present you to Victor Hugo!” 

Happy Théophile! At that moment he must have been the 
proudest man in France. What joyous emotions must have over- 
whelmed his anxious heart! How his hands must have trembled 
as he returned the precious manuscript to his breast-pocket! How 
difficult it must perhaps have been to keep the tears back! Some- 
how this little anecdote about Monsieur de Sainte-Beuve fills us 
with respectful love and admiration for his character. Greatness 
and generosity are not so often found hand-in-hand as one might 
imagine them to be. 

Théophile Gautier’s first book of poems appeared without any 
great éclat. It had the misfortune to make its début when all Paris 
was convulsed by grave political events, and men thought more of 
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priming a musket than commenting upon a felicitous dithyramb. So 
the applause with which it was hailed was drowned in the thunder of 
cannon and the rattle of the rifle, and the poet remained comparatively 
unknown. 

In 1835 (the poet by this time is nearly twenty-seven years old) 
we find him living in the ¢mpasse of the Doyenné, in a house which 
has now ceased altogether to exist. Ah, that ever-to-be-remembered 
house in the blind alley of the Doyenné, with its harum-scarum, 
devil-may-care lodgers, who were at once the terror and the admira- 
tion of the quartier! Never were there so many choice spirits 
brought together under one roof, since the days of “ Little Alsatia ” 
and the merry masquerades of his graceless majesty, Charles Stuart ! 
It was Bohemia in miniature—swarming from loft to cellar with 
embryonic poets, painters, musicians, sculptors, authors, and other 
lawless profligates. There was Edouard Ourliac and Arsene 
Houssaye, Camille Rogier and Murilhat, Camille Roqueplan and 
Célestin Nanteuil, Laurent Jan and Gérard de Nerval—all young, 
enthusiastic, with unlimited confidence in the golden future, 
hard-working—utterly reckless! What jovial scenes must the old 
walls of that rickety tenement have been a witness to! With what 
boisterous peals of laughter they must have re-echoed! To what 
vows of eternal brotherly love must they have listened unmoved ! 
To what prodigalities of wit! To what outbreaks of cynical wisdom 
from smooth lips upon which the down had not yet come! The 
landlord, honest soul, dared not set foot in this Pandemonium to 
collect his rents. Once, and once only, he had the indelicacy to 
appear in the impasse, receipt in hand—when he was hustled and 
jostled into one of the principal salons by a-gang of his indignant 
lodgers. “See,” they cried, pointing to the old wooden panels 
which were freshly covered with superb paintings by one of the wild 
fraternity—‘ see these frescoes! Some day they will make your 
fortune. It is you who owe us money!” And the poor man, amazed 
at the beauty of the pictures, retired without further ado, murmuring 
as he went, “ En effet, c’est juste!” And thenceforward the landlord 
was as a legend in the alley of Doyenné, for he came back no more, 
whereat the Bohemians rejoiced exceedingly. 

It is during the time that he occupies two little closets of rooms 
in this select mansion that Théophile Gautier writes ‘Mademoiselle 
de Maupin.’ The success of this work is prodigious and immediate, 
falling, as it does, like a thunderbolt in the midst of Parisian society. 
Everybody is shocked, in consternation, scandalised—enchanted. 
The preface is about the most audacious déclaration de foi that ever 
issued from the press. The book itself is an olla podrida of all 
the seven capital crimes mixed up together, and spiced by a cynical 
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profligacy, compared to which the experiences of the Emperor Nero 
were but those of a lisping babe—the whole impressed with the 
stamp of an exquisite genius, and written in such an incomparably 
enchanting manner that it is next to impossible to prevent oneself 
being beguiled by the charm of the magician, and applauding 
a& chaudes mains where one should turn aside with a cry of indigna- 
tion. The public who judges this remarkable romance is a French 
public—and a French public pardons everything in a man excepting 
stupidity—so Monsieur Théophile Gautier, who is not only not 
stupid, but a creature of most rare gifts, wakes up one fine morning 
and finds, like Lord Byron, that he has become famous. 

Soon after the publication of ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin’ a young 
and elegant stranger makes his appearance in the territory of 
Bohemia. It is Jules Sandeau, the sprightly cher ami of Georges 
Sand, who comes as an emissary from Monsieur de Balzac to retain 
the new writer for La Chronique de Paris. The great author, now 
in the brilliant morning of his fame, has read with delight the 
work of Monsieur Gautier, whose acquaintance he desires to make, 
and whom he begs will breakfast with him—Rue Cassini, prés 
l’Observatoire. 

M. Gautier is a little nervous about this first visit to so distinguished 
a host. He remembers Heine and his interview with Géthe, and 
how the sweet song-writer could find nothing more interesting to 
say than that “the pears fallen down on the road between Jena and 
Weimar are very good for thirst.” However, it is to be supposed that 
he acquitted himself a little better than this, and aired his conversa- 
tional powers to the full satisfaction of his entertainer, for from this 
first interview dates a friendship which was destined only to be 
sundered by death. 

That breakfast was a thing to be remembered ever afterwards. 
The marvellous spontaneous wit of De Balzac, his bursts of boisterous 
laughter, his unflagging gaiety, his extreme kindliness of manner, 
made an uneffaceable impression upon his wondering guest. Their 
intimacy henceforth became close and continuous. The white dress- 
ing-gown fraternised with the yellow babouches. It was a friendship 
between two crowned heads, for these were a royal pair. 

In his ‘Souvenirs’ of Honoré de Balzac, Théophile Gautier, 
writing in a spirit of reverential love, gives us some admirably 
graphic pictures of that eccentric genius. He exults in showing us 
what a charming companion he was, what a jovial host, what a 
splendid boon companion—how well the monk-like robe of white 
cashmere became him (not whiter, though, than the massive throat, 
pure coloured as Carrara marble)—how, although habitually the most 
-vstemicus of men, he did not object from time to time to a “trongon 
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de chiére lie,” and could polish off four bottles of the white wine of 
Vouvray as though it were Vichy water. And does it not betray the 
whole nature of the man to sit down to a banquet supplied by 
Chevet, and worthy to be graced by the presence of Apicius or 
Brillat-Savarin, at which there was actually no bread? All this 
intimate detail, this delightful gossip of one great man about another, 
how piquant it is, how full of charm.and interest ! 

Théophile Gautier has only to say “open sesame,” and backward 
flies the door of every salon in Paris. Great ladies caress him, and 
duchesses rap him familiarly with their fans. He is a more honoured 
personage than the field-marshal whose breast is hung with medals, 
or the minister whose black coat is blazing with diamond stars. For 
he is one of the elect, a child of genius, the possessor of the “sacred 
fire.” 

Into one of these salons he carries us, and we are more proud of 
entering there with him than if we were taken into the presence of 
royalty itself—royalty, with the pear-shaped head and the plum- 
coloured coat, and the stupid tradesman-like air, taking snuff in the 
Tuileries over yonder. There are only three personages present, but 
one is called Madame de Girardin, another Honoré de Balzac, and the 
third—Théophile Gautier. 

M. de Balzac is searching in his mind for proverbs which he can 
transpose for ‘Leon de Lora ’—a sort of masculine Mrs. Malaprop— 
such as “ Les bons comtes font les bons tamis,” “Il est comme un ane 
en plaine.” 


“A discovery of this sort,” writes Gautier, “ puts him in such high good 
humour that he makes playful gambols like an amiable elephant, all round 
the drawing-room furniture. On her side Madame de Girardin is search- 
ing after witty sayings for her famous ‘ Dame aux sept petites chaises.’ .. . 
If astranger had come in, to see this beautiful Delphine combing the 
waves of her golden hair with her white fingers, taking a profoundly 
abstracted air; Balzac, his head buried in his shoulders, sitting in a big 
arm-chair in which Monsieur de Girardin usually took his nap, his hands 
doubled up in his wristbands, his waistcoat pushed up over his stomach, 
shaking one leg with a monotonous rhythm, betraying by the contracted 
muscles of his brow an extraordinary preoccupation of mind; we our- 
selves doubled up between two cushions of the divan, like a theriaki ina 
state of hallucination—verily he would have been at a loss to know what 
we were all about... . What happy evenings, that will come back no 
more! Wewere far from foreseeing that that stately and beautiful woman 
carved in pure antique marble, that robust vivacious man who united in 
himself the vigour of the bull and the wild boar, half Hercules, half a satyr, 
made to outlive a hundred years—would so soon pass away out of sight, 
one to Pére La Chaise, the other to Montmartre.” 


The name of Théophile Gautier after a while became indissolubly 
linked with journalism. All the time that he was writing plays, 
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ballets, poems, and romances, he was keeping up his contributions 
to the papers, and must have found it a very profitable concern, now 
that his name was a tower of strength among the literati. From 
La Presse alone he received twelve thousand francs a year for sixty 
articles, either of musical, dramatic, or fine-art criticism. His con- 
tributions to literature were of the most miscellaneous character, from 
a glowing description of Fanny Elssler turning the heads of all Paris 
as she danced the cachucha in a crimson satin petticoat, to an 
elaborate treatise on the art of engraving. He supplied the text to 
a collection of Gavarni’s inimitable caricatures ; he went into raptures 
over Victor Hugo’s weird little landscapes and machicolated castles 
of the middle ages, which the poet used to make out of drops of 
ink on the blotting-pad, as he chatted idly with his friends; in fact, 
he wrote about everything and everybody that was worthy of admi- 
ration. And then, when he was tired of hard work, he would go off 
to the continent—to Spain, where he would don a sombrero and a 
capa ; or to Russia, where he would come out in a fur pelisse and 
high jack-boats, as good a boyard as anybody. 

It was Stamboul, however, and the barbaric luxury and enervating 
habits of the East that took the firmest hold on Gautier’s sensuous 
poet-soul. To loll all the day long on a divan, with a turban on 
to assist the illusion, smoking a chibouque, and inhaling the sweet 
perfume of the aloes and the burnt sandal-wood, watching the 
dancing Almees writhe their half-nude bodies into a thousand 
graceful postures—ah! that was enjoying the dolce far niente with 
a vengeance, 

Gautier Pasha took to this sort of thing so very kindly that he 
lingered beside the blue Bosphorus rather too long for M. de 
Girardin, who happened just then to be the proprietor of a newspaper 
of which the Turcophile was supposed to be the editor—so finding 
that he could not bring him back either by cajolery or menaces, he 
hit upon the expedient of sending no more money eastward. And 
this proved to be quite successful; the disgusted Mohammedan-elect 
soon laid down the turban and took up the gibus, and throwing 
himself on board the first packet bound for Marseilles, returned to 
society—and to slavery. 

Théophile Gautier, like most authors, was occasionally hard up, 
though he did not suffer from the chronic impecuniosity of De Balzac 
and Dumas, both of whom would have been at a loss for a five-pound 


note if they had owned ten Bonanza silver mines. Once he was very 


hard pressed by Buloz, the mean, avaricious editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. Buloz, whom everybody hated, and whom nobody 
could do without—Buloz, so abhorred by Alexandre Dumas that 
when that witty writer ever got away from Paris he would head all 
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his letters, “A cinquante lieues de cet imbécile de Buloz,” “A cent 
lieues de cet animal de Buloz,” according to the distance at which 
he found himself from the abominated editor. This Buloz, then, of 
opprobrious memory, pursued poor Théophile for a debt of several 
thousand francs, on account of ‘Le Capitaine Fracasse ;” sent greasy 
sheriffs’ officers to dog the steps of.the unfortunate poet, and threatened 
him with incarceration \within the walls of Clichy, that cage which 
has sheltered many a sweet singing-bird, and across whose bars 
Béranger, ever gay in sunshine or storm, in palace or prison, wafted 
some of his cheeriest notes. But when Mires, the great millionaire, 
who had read ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ and worshipped the genius 
of the author, heard of his distress, he telegraphed to his cashier to 
pay the poet’s debt, so that the dignity of the Belles-Lettres might 
no more suffer in his person. It must be conceded that it is a very 
fine thing to be a genius, and write whatever passes through your 
brain, and defy the world, and play at ninepins with the command- 
ments, and then have banker millionaires to pay your creditors, and 
consider themselves under an obligation to you for allowing them to 
do it! 

It was a brilliant social epoch in which Théophile Gautier lived 
as a young man. He had an opportunity of seeing and hearing 
all those gifted creatures who, for us, the younger generation, are 
but as a legend of time forgotten. Mdlle. Mars, and Talma, and 
Rachel—the marvellous, unhappy Rachel, with her liquid luminous 
eyes redeeming the plain, mean face, her superhuman genius, and 
all her fierce wickedness that made her perhaps the most immoral 
woman since the days of the wife of Claudius. And Carlotta Grisi, 
the blonde Italian, with laughing eyes as blue as forget-me-nots, 
skimming over the stage in the ballet of ‘Giselle,’ a spirit of grace 
and loveliness—still so fresh and blooming at twenty-two as to use 
her pot of rouge to brighten up her dancing-shoes instead of her 
cheeks. And Taglioni, a dream, a vision, floating, literally floating, 
before one’s eyes as the “ Sylphide,” nor seeming even to brush the 
ground with the tips of her fairy feet. Ah! it must be allowed that 
the Fates were indeed propitious to M. Théophile Gautier when they 
permitted him to see these poems in flesh and blood. 

Everything that was harmonious and graceful, and poetic and 
lovely, intoxicated him and set jhis brain on fire. He turned from 
one enchantment to another, and in that fabulous and inexhaustible 
Paris, in the salon, in society, in the sculptor’s atelier, before the 
footlights of the Opera House, he found something to animate, to ravish, 
to inspire. Now it was the divine Grisi singing the ‘Casta Diva’ 
as none had ever sung it before, as none will ever sing it again—a 
golden sickle in her hand, a crown of mistletoe on her white imperial 
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brow—her bare arms so exquisitely modelled they might be the lost 
members of the Milesian Venus—Tragedy personified, deified if you 
will. Anon it was the airy shape of Cerito, flitting hither and thither 
in the moonlight, beside the hushed lake and its water-lilies, leaping 
high in the air, waving her white arms, advancing, receding—the. 
mystical Undine dancing with her shadow. Or again it was Diaz, 
or Clésinger, or one or another of the younger generation of painters 
who had surpassed himself, given a new grace to the walls of the 
yearly Salon, added a fresher and brighter leaf to his chaplet of 
fame. 

The criticism of Théophile Gautier, whether upon a picture, 2 
dancer, a singer, a statue, was always elaborate, intensely intelligent, 
appreciative to the sublimest degree. The whole nature of the man 
was imbued with such an intense love of the beautiful, such an instant 
and subtle apprehension of its presence, that his opinion upon any- 
thing, from a cameo to a cathedral, could not fail to be more correct 
than that of all the so-called cognoscenti of Europe put together. 

His physique was ‘splendid. In Théophile Gautier ‘was to be 
found a rare blending of the animal and the intellectual—the thews 
of a gladiator and the brain of an angel. Much of his reckless 
defiance of social laws may be attributed to an excess of vitality, 
which would have made it as easy to chain up a lion with a rope of 
roses as to restrain such an exuberant passionate nature by mere 
conventional forms. In France his errors are pardoned and condoned, 
his frailties are forgotten, and a generous people remembers him 
only as a beautiful poet, who has shed an additional lustre on her 
name. 

The closing hours of his life were overshadowed by a premature 
gloom, the forerunner of darkness eternal. He grew sombre and 
silent—he, the gay blagueur, the life and soul of every assembly in 
which he set foot! The jest died on his lips, the laughter in his 
eyes; he was no longer the animated creature of old, but a wan and 
weary spectre of himself. His friend, Ernest Feydeau, brought one 
day to him his little daughter, to distract the poet, who was pas- 
sionately fond of children. Gautier played a little while with the 
child’s lovely flaxen ringlets, and then fell into a reverie, seemingly 
oblivious of everything. Then, without apparent cause, he began a 
bitter tirade against life and society, and the folly of humankind. 

“And what is the reason of all this?” inquires his astonished 
friend. 

The poet answers, with his mournful gaze fixed on vacancy : 

“Your little daughter, who is exquisite, and who enters the world 
at a moment when intelligent beings esteem themselves happy to get 
out of it!” 
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Hamlet has taken up the skull and begun to moralise over it. 
“For to this favour we must all come.” King, kaiser, ploughman, 
politician—we must all pass through the Valley of the Shadow. The 
poet has caught from afar the sound of his summons. He is aware 
by instinct of whom the gay world of Paris will next say, sighing a 
moment between two peals of laughter, “Que la terre lui soit 
légore !” 

He died on the 23rd of October 1872—only seven years ago. With . 
him they may almost all be said to have departed, the gifted men and 
women of letters who formed a glittering constellation of stars upon 
the horizon of society in France some twenty or thirty years back. 
De Balzac, Béranger, De Musset, Henri Murger, Sainte-Beuve, Jules 
Janin, Dumas, Georges Sand, Lamartine, Delphine Gay—the earth 
has closed over them all. Only the great head of their world, the 
master to whom each turned with reverence and respect—Victor 
Hugo—still survives. 

There was never yet, perhaps, a poet’s death that was more 
sincerely mourned by his brother poets than that of Théophile 
Gautier. Hundreds of elegiac verses in honour of his dead memory 
have been gathered together in one handsome volume by Alphonse 
Lemerre, and this forms the most graceful and abiding monument of 
his fame. From our own green isle to the sunny shores of Italy 
has been heard the voice of mourning and lamentation—the song 
of sorrow, for one who, perchance often unknown, was yet as a 
brother and a kindred spirit. “Plus d’ceillets de jasmin, 6 Vénus! 
plus de rose!” cries Jules Janin, passionately, in a charming classic 
epilogue called ‘The Death of Daphnis.’ The river and the stream are 
obscured by shadows; the oxen forsake the limpid water and the 
dewy grass; everything languishes upon the desolate horizon ; Echo 
repeats to the woods and forests words of lamentation alone—for 
Daphnis, the beloved shepherd, is no more. 

Algernon Swinburne has written a magnificent ode to the memory 
of Gautier, gorgeous as the sunset, sweet as the notes of the dying 
swan, and a few verses of this may perhaps be the fittest conclusion 
for this short paper on an adorable poet, some of whose verses may 
be reckoned among the glories of French literature. 


“Here, where the sunset of our year is red, 
Men think of thee, as on the summer dead, 
Gone forth before the snows, before thy day, 
With unshod feet, with brows unchapleted. 


Couldst thou not wait till age had wound, they say, 

Round those wreathed brows his snow-white blossoms? Nay, 
Why shouldst thou vex thy soul with this harsh air, 

Thy bright-winged soul, once free to take its way? 
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Nor for men’s reverence hadst thou need to wear 
The holy flower of grey time-honoured hair; 

Nor were it fit that aught of thee grew old, 

Fair lover all thy days of all things fair... . 


Mixed with the masque of Death’s old comedy, 
Though thou too pass, have here our flowers, that we, 
For all the flowers thou gav’st, upon thee shed, 

And pass not crownless to Persephone. 


Blue lotus-blooms, and white, and rosy-red, 
We wind with poppies for thy silent head, 
And on the margin of the sundering sea, 
Leave thy sweet light to rise upon the dead! 




















Chree Angels. 


Tuey say this life is barren, drear, and cold, 
Ever the same sad song was sung of old, 
Ever the same long weary tale is told. 

And to our lips is held the cup of strife, 
And yet—a little love can sweeten life. 


They say our hands may grasp but joys destroyed. 
Youth has but dreams, and age an aching void, 
Whose Dead-sea fruit long, long ago has cloyed, 
Whose night with wild tempestuous storms is rife— 
And yet a little hope can brighten life. 


They say we fling ourselves in wild despair 

Amidst the broken treasures scattered there, 

Where all is wrecked, where all once promised fair ; 
And stab ourselves with sorrow’s two-edged knife— 
And yet a little patience strengthens life. 


Is it then true, this tale of bitter grief, 

Of mortal anguish finding no relief? 

Lo! midst the Winter shines the Laurel’s leaf: 
Three Angels share the lot of human strife, 
Three Angels glorify the path of life. 


Love, Hope, and Patience cheer us on our way, 
Love, Hope, and Patience form our spirit’s stay, 
Love, Hope, and Patience watch us day by day, 
And bid the desert bloom with beauty vernal, 
Until the Earthly fades in the Eternal. 


F. 8. 
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AN IDYLL. 
By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY, 
AvutTHoR oF ‘ My QUEEN.’ 
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Anp the days pass on. The may-blossoms have fallen, the leaves are 
growing thick upon the boughs, the primroses and violets have lived 
their little day, and lie dead and scentless beneath their leaves ; the 
sweet June roses that cluster round Celia’s porch are thrusting out 
little tender buds, and all the flowers in Celia’s garden are bursting 
into blossom under the first warm sun of early summer, and yet 
Adrian Carlyon lingers on. 

Little by little the talk of going in a day or two seems to have 
died away. There are voices heard now in his deserted house, 
where a bevy of neat-handed servants have turned dust and con- 
fusion into order and brightness; voices in the neglected gardens, 
where gardeners are bringing beauty and blossom in the place of 
weeds and decay. And over it all Carlyon reigns content, or seemingly 
content. The restlessness that seemed as an evil spirit that pos- 
sessed him has been stifled, at least for the time. Healthy outdoor 
pursuits and a quiet life have chased some of the weary sadness from 
his face. There is more brightness in his eyes, a kindlier smile on 
his lips. 

All these things Trevelyan, being his nearest neighbour and thrown 
much in his company in these days, notes gladly ; notes, too, that the 
half-promise given him on Celia’s behalf has been kept to the letter. 
Carlyon might be a hundred miles away for all the girl sees of him 
during the days that she works at her copy in his picture-gallery. 
And the picture being done and carried home, he does not ask her to 
begin another or to come to his house again. So far he keeps his word. 

And Trevelyan, being by nature the least suspicious of men, and 
believing that it is in truth as Carlyon has said, that the girl’s 
simplicity has no charm for him, lets all his fears sink to rest. 

It does not seem strange to him that, in the long days spent sketch- 
ing in the woods and among the fields and lanes with his pupil, 
Carlyon should generally, if not always, find some excuse to join them, 
sometimes sketching too, sometimes bringing with him some new 
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poem or magazine and reading to them, sometimes rambling away in 
search of fresh “ bits,” leading them whether they will or no to follow 
him. It has come to be quite natural that in the long quiet evenings, 
sweetest and freshest of all the year, spent in the quaint old vicarage 
garden, on the terraces with the peacefullest of west-country views 
stretched out before them, or in the old mother’s luxurious little room, 
he should be one of them. Trevelyan knows that Carlyon loves any 
company better than his own—would sooner pass the evening in 
any of the cottages near by than in his own big past-haunted house. 

The fact that he comes as often on the evenings when Celia is not 
there is enough to set his fears at rest, if he had any. But he has 
none. Having once held out the right hand of fellowship, having 
once given trust, he is not one to distrust lightly ; and in truth all 
that is good and best in Adrian Carlyon’s nature seems to be 
uppermost in these days. 

Contact with Trevelyan’s honest, kindly nature, so slow to think evil, 
so quick to believe in all good, seems to shame some of the rapid 
cynicism, the weary scepticism of all things good and true, out of him. 
His smiles are brighter, his sneers rarer; the brilliancy and buoyancy 
of nature, once his chiefest charm, come back to him in great measure 
in the clearer light of a healthy life and purer associations. The 
most captious critic could not complain of his manner to Celia. There 
are no more semi-respectful glances, half-mocking flatteries ; those he 
keeps for the women for whom he has some admiration, and no liking. 

For Celia, little rustic half-despised Celia, he has grown to feel a 
genuine liking, a tender sympathy, that are perfectly honest and 
kindly in their way. He would like to make her life happy, to shower 
pretty toys upon her, to treat her like a pretty petted child ; and yet 
he is full of a half-pitying, half-deferential admiration of her proud 
and simple life. She holds a place in his regard that no woman has 
ever held yet; for her he has a fondness, perfectly passionless, a 
tenderness that he might feel for a child, a far-off uncomprehending 
respect that he might feel for the unworldliness and purity of a saint. 

And yet he is not altogether open in his dealings with her, and 
with Trevelyan. He has grown so fond of the child that he is almost 
jealous of the place Trevelyan holds in her life, inclined to cavil 
(mentally) at his right to call himself her guardian. Having kept 
his promise to Trevelyan, he holds himself in no way further bound 
to enlighten him as to the full extent of his intimacy with Celia. 

It has grown so pleasant to him to waylay her in the woods as she 
goes to and from her painting-lessons on her visits to Mrs. Trevelyan 
on the days when there is no out-door sketching—to meet the smile 
of greeting on the beautiful face. And he is not one to deny himself 
the pleasures that come easily in his way. 
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The shortest path from his house to the vicarage lies past the gate 
of Celia’s orchard, and on the evenings when he goes there, and Celia 
does not, it is easy and pleasant to linger by the little gate until he 
catches sight of her white dress among the trees ; pleasanter still if, 
perchance, she, seeing him, comes to him with her frank greeting, to 
lean there talking to her. 

He does not tell her how often he waits, and waits in vain. To 
Celia these meetings are all pure chance, and he does not enlighten 
her. He does not even tell himself how far he has grown to count 
on them, for the whiling away of these idle summer days. And if 
he does not speak of them to Trevelyan, it is because he chooses to 
tell himself that it is no business of Trevelyan’s. 

And to Celia, poor little, sweet-eyed Celia, there has come a new 
shyness ; the pleasure of these meetings lies too deep in her heart for 
talk about them to come lightly to her lips. The consciousness of 
some new strange happiness dawning on her life makes her more silent 
than her wont. Her laughs grow rarer, softer. There is a new light 
in her eyes, the steady shining of a great happiness; the rare flush, 
lovelier than the blush which lies at the heart of the young roses, 
comes oftener to her pale cheek, comes at a look, at a word; the firm 
proud lips have lost their strength in a new sweetness. For each day 
that dawns she thanks God with a newfervour. Each night she lays 
her pretty head upon her pillow with a smile of perfect content, a 
little pzean of thanksgiving in her heart. She does not call it love. 
She has been too far removed in her hard and simple life from the 
follies and amusements of youth for her fancies to “turn lightly to 
thoughts of love,” only she is filled with a passionate gratitude for 
Carlyon’s passing kindness, which all the devotion of Trevelyan’s life 
has never inspired. 

They, Trevelyan and her mother, having suffered themselves from 
love, have thought to fill the child’s life with other aims and thoughts 
to take the place of love ; and- having trained her to place beauty on so 
high a pedestal, have but made her more appreciative of this man’s 
grace of form and manner, and the charm of the handsome face she 
has known from a child. 

So we, fighting blindfold against Fate, accomplish our own destinies. 
Trevelyan, with his forty years, his plain honest face and self-con- 
tained manner, his great heart full of honest love, has the devotion 
of his life, his years of tender thoughtful care, accepted with the un- 
conscious ingratitude of a child; and the other, with a little careless 
kindness, a few soft words and tender looks, wins the place which he 
would give half the remaining years of his life to fill. 

So the days go by, and each one Celia-counts with a glad and 
passionate gratitude over which the very angels might weep pityingly. 
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So the hours go by, throwing only their passing shadows on Celia’s 
moss-grown sun-dial, leaving a shadow never to be effaced on Celia’s 
life. 

Now and again, as in the very height of a fair summer day, one 
remembers with a shudder that winter, with its frosts and bitter 
winds, must come again soon; so Celia with a sudden pain at her 
heart remembers that Carlyon may go away again—nay, will 
go away assuredly some day again. But when one is young and 
very happy, it is difficult to believe in the unhappiness of the 
future, and Celia does not know how soon the cruel time that she 
dreads is coming upon her. 

One day in mid-June Trevelyan, having been called away in the 
early morning to see a dying parishioner, and kept away all day, 
makes his way to Celia’s cottage on his return. It is not often that 
a day passes without his seeing her, and now he wants to explain to 
her the cause of his absence. 

He goes up the little garden—all a-bloom with homely flowers. 
Celia is not there. The house door stands wide open, and he looks 
into Celia’s little sitting-room, a dainty little room, for all its poverty. 
There is not a single costly ornament in it, the ceiling is so low that 
he could well-nigh touch it with his hand, but for all that it seems 
to him full of the grace of Celia’s presence, and as pretty a room as 
he knows. The walls are painted by her own hands,—here and there 
are a few of his touches; the pretty chintz covers made by her; the 
little brackets on which stand two statuettes—his presents—he and 
she made together one winter's day. Over the fireplace hangs one 
of his own pictures, painted before the day of his rash vow. There 
are big bowls of flowers everywhere, her book, her easel ; but she is 
not there. 

He looks into the little kitchen, where firelight glimmers on the 
rows of shining plates on the milk-white little dresser. Old Tabitha 
is resting from her honest labours with folded arms and nodding head. 
The cat by her side opens one sleepy eye and blinks at Trevelyan, 
but he passes on without rousing them. 

Through the neat little kitchen garden into the orchard—where, 
under the shadow of a big apple-tree, Celia makes her studio in fine 
weather—he goes, seeking her. And there, standing before her 
picture, with hands clasped in front of her, he sees the slim figure 
in its white gown. 

Sometimes dreaming foolish dreams, as lovers will, he has thought 
how he would like to clothe her in purple and fine linen, give her 
jewels rich and rare, and deck out her beauty in all the bravery his 
fancy could devise and his wealth could lavish on her. But somehow 
he can never picture her to himself but in the long plain gowns she 
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always wears—grey in winter, white in summer—and in his heart 
doubts whether any others could grace her as well. 

The pale June twilight that is not darkness is throwing a soft veil 
over the earth’s beautiful face, and under the shadow of the tree the 
picture is scarce visible but to eyes familiar with its outlines, but the 
girl stands before it with clasped hands and rapt face. She smiles 
as Trevelyan approaches her, but it is the smile of one whose ones 
are so far away that she scarce recognises his presence. 

How often in the after time Trevelyan remembers her attitude and 
her face, as he sees it at that moment. It seems to him, looking 
back, that if he had not been blind, so blind, only looking at her, he 
should have known. 

But he does not know. He explains to her the cause of his 
absence, tells her who he has been to see, how sorry he was to miss 
the morning’s painting-lesson, and she answers him as sleep-talkers 
answer in their dreams, sweetly and graciously indeed—When was 
not Celia sweet and gracious ?—but absently. After awhile even he 
realises that—and there is a little pause, which Celia breaks. 

“He has been here—he has seen my picture,” she said, very softly, 
but still more as if she were speaking to herself than to him. 

Trevelyan’s heart gives a great throb, then seems to stand still— 
no need to ask who “he ” is 

“ Carlyon has been—here ?” he asks after a moment, and to himself 
his voice sounds harsh and constrained. 

“Yes. Why not?” she answers, still in the same soft, dreamy way. 
“So often I have wanted to ask him to come in and see it, and always I 
have wanted courage. He has seen so many pictures, you see—all 
the best in all lands—and I was afraid. But to-day I asked him, and 
he came.” 

All the fears lulled into a false security start into life. It seems 
to Trevelyan that all along he must have foreseen this. 

“ And he has been here often before, then ?” he says at length. 

“ Not here—not to see my picture—only to the gate. Did I not 
tell you ?” she answers, fixing her thoughtful eyes upon him, still 
not in the least aware of the strangeness of his tone and manner. 
‘Once he asked me whether he might see it, but I was afraid, and I 
said so; but to-day, somehow, I seemed to lose all fear, and—he 
liked it.” 

Trevelyan does not speak—cannot speak. 

“ At first he would not believe it was all mine, he thought that you 
must have done it; but when I told him he believed me. I cannot 
tell you all that he said . . . you would think me vain ” (with a little 
low, soft laugh), “ but he thinks it—very good.” 

In the twilight he can see the faint flush that, rising on her white 
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cheeks, lingers under the great soft eyes—can see the little tender 
smile upon her lips. Do you wonder that a devil of jealousy enters 
into his soul, and for the moment dwells there ? 

“Neal and I had told you that already—did you not believe us?” 
he says with a hard, short laugh. 

The girl looks at him for a moment in bewildered astonishment. 
In all the years that she has known him, he has never spoken to her 
harshly or with the shadow of reproach. She cannot understand 
that he has done so now, but it is characteristic of her that at once 
putting aside all thoughts of herself she is full of thought for him— 
practical, womanly. 

“You are tired,” she says, not answering him in direct fashion. 
“You have been out all day, and riding so far. How thoughtless of 
me not to have remembered! Come into the cottage and rest, and 
Tabby and I will get you some supper, something you will like. 
Will you trust us, though we are not professed cooks ?” 

Her tone and words are infinitely soothing, but his wounds are too 
fresh and sore for such salve. 

“T will come with you as far as the cottage,” he answers, taking 
the picture, too heavy a weight for her slender arms; “but no 
farther. I have not even seen my mother yet, and she, being blind 
and alone, will be watching for me. I came to you first, thinking 
you would have wondered at my absence, but I need not have 
troubled—so it seems.” 

Never has he so spoken to her before. 

The girl turns her sweet eyes on him, full of pain and bewilder- 
ment, but she does not speak. She walks along wondering grievedly 
what she can have done to vex him, he who never was angry or 
vexed with her before? Tears gather under the white eyelids, but 
they do not fall—he does not see them. 

And he walks by her side, silent too. In truth he can scarce 
trust himself to speak. His heart is so sore with doubt and jealousy 
that he knows that he may grieve her more than he has already 
done. And he is debating sadly within himself if it be not his duty 
to warn her of the things that have been said of Carlyon, and of her 
imprudence in meeting and talking to him alone. He is her only 
protector and guardian. He stands by the charge given and ac- 
cepted in place of father, mother, brother, friend, and yet—God help 
him !—he is her lover too. He looks at her doubting, and, doubting, 
is lost. He cannot face the wender and pain that will come into‘her 
innocent eyes. The sanctity of her maiden purity and perfect 
innocence hedge her about as with a shield. Not now, not now! . If 
it must be done, let it be some other time. . 

He bids her a hurried good night. He is going without another 
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word. But on the threshold he turns and looks back at her. “Good 
night! God bless you, Celia,” he says very sadly and gently, and so 
goes. 

And the girl stands in the porch looking after him, a shadow 
on her sweet child-face that a while ago had been tremulous with 
happiness, wondering sorely in what manner she can have vexed him. 
It is not in her nature to rejoice while others are sorrowing. The 
weight of sadness in Trevelyan’s tone and manner, more than in his 
words, lies heavy upon her; but love is stronger than friendship, 
stronger than pity, or reason, or right. 

As she stands in the porch, looking out into the blue-grey twilight, 
her eyes soften, her lips quiver; again she thrills soul and body to 
the remembered touch of Carlyon’s hand, the remembered tenderness 
of Carlyon’s eyes, of Carlyon’s low soft voice. 

And she clasps her hands against her breast, and slow tears gather 
in her eyes. But they are happy tears—they are not for Trevelyan. 


V. 


TREVELYAN goes with troubled face and hasty step through the little 
wood that leads from Celia’s cottage to the vicarage. It is but a 
little way, not ten minutes’ walk in all, yet it is an hour or more 
before he stands in front of his own gate. Under the thick-leaved 
trees it is dark as night in mid-winter; but here, in the open, the 
pale stars are glimmering faintly in a clear, grey, cloudless sky. 
His step is wearied, his face is worn and pale, but he looks up into the 
peaceful heaven above him with a sigh of patient restfulness. Once 
before in his sore trouble he had turned to Nature, and she had given 
him"peace ; and now in the autumn of his life, when he has thought 
to‘end his days in tranquillity, if not in actual realised happiness ; 
now, when he is again forced to struggle with a cruel jealousy and a 
love hopeless of return, he, having fought his fight and for the time 
conquered, turns to her perfect serenity and beauty with a sense of 
calm and soothing. 

There is neither haste nor anger in step or face as he goes up his 
garden" path—only weariness and a great sadness—and in his heart 
he thanks God for his quiet and beautiful home. 

But there is to be little rest for him this night. 

As he nears the house he sees a spark of light on the terrace, is 
conscious of a familiar aroma stronger than the delicate flower-scents, 
sees a dark form that is not the old mother’s, and is greeted by 
Carlyon’s glad, cheery voice. 

“Where the deuce have you been, old fellow? ‘Time to have 
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shriven and buried half-a-dozen old women. Have you had any 
dinner ?”—first of all questions from an Englishman. 

It is somewhat to Trevelyan’s credit that he'is able to return the 
greeting courteously, if not with cordiality. In his heart he believes 
this man has lied to him and deceived him, and gained his liking 
treacherously. For he has liked him, nay more, has been fond of 
him, in his own quiet, undemonstrative way, as of a younger brother. 
There lies half the bitterness of it ; no blow so cruel as that dealt by 
a man’s own familiar friend, in whom he has trusted. 

Trevelyan could understand how easy it would be for this man to 
gain a woman’s love. The charm of voice and manner, the beautiful 
face so bright by nature, the very cloud of a great sadness sitting so 
strangely on one to whom fortune seemed to have given her best 
gifts—health, riches, beauty, talent; all these things appealed as 
strongly to his beauty-loving nature as to a woman’s, and he had 
yielded to their influence. 

The very contrast between Carlyon and himself was an attraction. 
The one bright and unstable, cynical by habit, generous by nature, 
unreserved, loving lightly, forgetting lightly; the other grave and 
self-contained, trustful in spite of experience, saddened but not 
embittered, slow to love and slow to forget. The very qualities 
the one man lacked he admired in the other; only when he thought 
that Carlyon’s generosity and candour were but fair seeming he felt 
very near to hating him. 

To Trevelyan, chivalrous and truthful almost to a fault, a lie of 
word or act was of all crimes most unforgivable. 

Excusing himself for a minute to go and speak to the old mother 
watching and yearning for him in her blindness and loneliness, he 
goes into the house. He does not eat, though he has scarce broken 
his fast since the morning—he is too sick at heart for that—but he 
swallows a deep draught of claret, then takes a cigar and goes out 
to join the friend from whom his heart revolts. 

A cigar is a good excuse for silence, and silent he has resolved to 
be, for this evening at least. He knows his own hotness of temper 
too well, and in his time has suffered from it too much to trust 
himself to speak without due thought. For Celia’s sake he must 
be discreet ; and in his weariness and sickness of heart it seems to 
him little good to appeal to this man who has once (as he believes) 
broken his given word, and will, if so it pleases him, break it 
again. 

So Carlyon has the talk to himself, and as it chances has his mind 
too full of himself to note much the other’s silence. He is a man 
who, if he were in the mood, would talk to a deaf old woman or a 
dog rather than keep silence. Being in need of some one to talk at, 
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a medium through which to relieve his own mind, Trevelyan becomes 
the medium. 

So, sitting there in the semi-darkness, after dallying with a dozen 
topics of no particular interest to himself or any one else; after 
gaining some semi-mechanical “yeas” and “nays” from Trevelyan, 
whose mind is straying away down there to the cottage where Celia 
on her little white bed lies with bright eyes closed, dreaming—but 
not of him—Carlyon says, “Did you never wonder, Trevelyan, at 
the strange freak which brought me down here alone, at the beginning 
of the season, the only time when London is bearable? Or since 
freaks are not strange in me, did you never wonder what kept me 
here—how long is it ?—six weeks—six of the dullest, that is, quietest 
weeks that surely man ever passed ?” 

Then Trevelyan listens, all his senses alert. 

“May I not have supposed it possible,” he answers quietly, “that 
after years of a wandering life, after trying all pleasures and sickening 
of them, you had found content in your own home, among your own 
people, and amusement in your improvements and renovations ?” 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?” 
laughs Carlyon, scornfully. “Does the absinthe-drinker ever cure 
himself of the dram wherein lies his ruin and death? My dear 
fellow, I am no believer in reforms. I, who have sickened with 
weary disgust of all the pleasures and excitements the world contains, 
would never have left them, much as I loathed them, without due cause. 
Habit is stronger than nature, stronger than reason or judgment.” 

“Not money?” suggests Trevelyan, doubtfully, remembering the 
costly improvements now going on at Carlyon. 

“No, not money. Thanks to the economy of my forefathers, even 
I have not yet squandered all my fortune. Upon my soul I sometimes 
half wish I had. To know that your very bread depended on the 
work you did in the day would at least give each day its object’ and 
interest.” 

“ Poverty looks best at a distance,” says Trevelyan, grimly. “ Looked 
at close, it means threadbare coats, badly cooked dinners, strange 
bedfellows, dirt, meanness. Don’t wish to be poor, it wouldn’t suit 
you ; better stick to your riches and your hundred-a-year chef.” 

“Bah! I was not thinking of London poverty, dirt, and squalor, 
and want made loathsome. I was but wondering whether, having 
proved the folly of supposing that riches mean happiness, one could 
be content with poverty among roses and honeysuckles, with a sweet- 
eyed, sweet-voiced wife to welcome one home after a day of work 
honestly done for her.” 

His voice takes a new tone. One could almost fancy that with 
dreamy half-closed eyes he sees this wife of whom he speaks. 
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Trevelyan writhes. 

“ Sweet eyes are apt to grow sour when bread is scarce and troubles 
plentiful,” he says, with a bitter laugh. 

“True, O misogynist!” laughs Carlyon, with the old gay laugh, 
casting aside his unwonted seriousness. “There are, after all, but 
two fruitful sources of men’s disasters—money and women. I was 
not driven here by the one—ergo, it was the other, a woman.” 

Silence. Trevelyan cannot speak. A cruel hope comes to him, 
takes possession of him, holds him breathless, speechless. 

“ A woman, and such a woman !” Carlyon goes on, not waiting to be 
questioned. ‘Grand outlines, brilliant colouring, a creature to send 
a painter mad with despair. I was the slave of her mere physical 
attractions. I never noticed what words fell from her lips—now I 
think of it, they were not many or wise—I only saw the perfect lips 
that uttered them. I never looked into her eyes to see if they were 
true or false; they were eyes one could not look into and keep one’s 
reason steady. Some devil lurked in them that drew me on and on. 
Even now, I believe if they but looked into mine, they could draw 
me back from Paradise.” He breaks off into a hard short laugh. 
“T was as near as possible making a fool of myself—within an ace of 
asking her to be my wife; I, who knew no more of her qualities of 
mind and heart than you do; I, who knew nothing of her life and 
surroundings but such things as would make a man think twice before 
he asked her to be the mistress of his home, the mother of his 
children—when something, her familiar spirit, my better angel— 
which was it ?—intervened and saved me. 

“There was a ball, that J had got up for her pleasure. She had 
wished it, that was enough for me. I was mad enough about her to 
have spent my whole fortune on her caprices. She was there, decked 
in my jewels, fragrant with my flowers (she and her mother are 
titled people and poor, living about from place to place, and not too 
proud to take the goods the gods provide in the shape of presents, 
and bets, and money won at cards), and she turned her back upon 
me, threw me over for another man—gave him three dances where 
she gave me one, looked in his eyes as she had looked in mine— 
bah! I gave her short shrift—I warned her once, and then I left 
her.” 

His breath comes quick, his cigar is thrown away and dies out 
among the roses. He starts up, and paces, hands in pockets, the 
length of the terrace. Then he flings himself back in his chair by 
Trevelyan’s side. 

“T gave myself no chance of changing my mind—no woman should 
make a catspaw of me. I came away here the next morning—shall 
I confess the truth?” he says, with that same unmirthful laugh. 
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“T believe that I had some idea that she would try and recall me 
—that her behaviour had been mere passing coquetry, that she had, 
after all, liked me well enough to try and get me back. I believe I 
watched for the postman for days, and cursed him when he brought 
nothing from her. Cursed him? I ought rather to have blessed him— 
I do bless him—I thank heaven that has saved me from her and 
from myself.” 

And Trevelyan listens—listens with a dull cold weight falling 
heavier and heavier on his heart. The one brief hope that Adrian 
loving another woman could never love Celia—so cruel, and yet so 
irresistible—dies slowly as he listens. 

In his heart he knows what is coming, and, with nerves strung to 
agonised tension, waits for it dumbly. 

“Yes. Ithank heaven that she did not stretch out her hand to get 
me back. I am sane enough for that; I am her slave no longer,” 
Carlyon goes on, with the unnecessary fervour of a man who 
strives to force conviction on himself as well as on his hearer. In 
neither voice nor manner is there the calm indifference of a dead 
passion—rather the strong heat of a love turned to wrath; the 
“fiercest love” that “makes fiercest hate.” But Trevelyan is not 
calm enough to note that. 

“ Little by little the memory of her has faded like a bad dream in 
the clear morning light. . . . Trevelyan, 7s the moral atmosphere 
clearer here than in a town? or is it that one has more time to think ? 
Maybe it is seeing other lives—yours, and others . . . gaining some 
faint idea of their purity and unselfishness, that has shamed me 
into some perception of the utter worthlessness of my own.” 

His head is thrown back, his hands clasped under it, and the star- 
light, falling on his handsome upturned face, shows it sad and weary, 
no longer heated with passion, or the memory of passion. 

“How I have wasted my life—great heavens, how I have wasted 
it! From the time when as a boy I thought to kill remorse in 
dissipation, and because a drowned dead face always came to me in 
my solitude, loved any senseless crowd better than none—until now, 
when dissipation has become habit, and the power to do better things 
‘has gone.” 

“That is never gone until life be gone,” says Trevelyan, his natural 
kindliness prompting him to sympathy even with the man whom he 
believes to have taken from him the one thing on which all his heart 
was set. “ You are young yet, life is all before you, not behind you,” 
he adds, sadly enough. 

There is a silence. Carlyon lies back deep in thought. Trevelyan 
waits as patiently as he can. 

“Will you laugh at me, Trevelyan,” the other says after awhile, 
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“if I tell you that in these last few weeks I have had dreams of a 
different sort of life altogether—I, who a while ago jeered at reforms 
and told you that sooner or later I was safe to go back to the life I 
loathe and despise, have had visions of a life spent in quiet places, 
here, in my own home, or now and again in foreign places, but not 
always ringing the weary changes between London, Paris, Cowes, 
Monaco, or wherever the belwethers of fashion lead—a life of quiet 
pleasures and simple fashion, with a sweet pure wife to bear me 
company, and shame me by her innocence out of looking back with 
regret on my past.” 

There is no answer, but he waits for none. 

“Tt is almost a crime—by heaven, it is!” he cries, “that I, who 
have led no good life even as men’s lives go—I, who could not look 
into her sweet eyes and tell her half the things that I have not been 
ashamed to do, should think to repose myself on her innocence and 
purity, giving her so little for her sweetness and love. . . . Could 
I make her happy, Trevelyan? ‘Tell me, could I trust myself? 

“Love for a sweet child-saint like Celia Thorold,” he goes on 
presently, “would be more as the love of a man for his little child, 
than like the restless, torturing fever in which Lady Di keeps her 
lovers—like moonlight after scorching sunlight. Having turned 
with loathing from the one, could one repose in peaceful security on 
the other—and never weary? God knows, Trevelyan, I will not 
try to win the child for my wife if I cannot believe I can make her 
happy, but latterly I have longed for peace and rest as Dives in hell 
longed for water. Tell me, you who live thoughtfully and have made 
men your study, can a man such as I hope to turn his back on the 
old life altogether, or would the curse of restlessness and satiety 
pursue me to the end, and bring misery on myself, and on her ?” 

And Trevelyan must speak. For a moment he is seized by an 
almost uncontrollable desire to burst into mad mocking laughter at 
the bitter irony of the situation. He, who would pluck out his eye 
or cut off his right hand for the bare hope of this sweet woman’s 
love, is asked by this man, his friend, whether that love be worth 
the gaining, or, being gained, could keep him content. 

It is in his heart to cry out and remind him of what evil things the 
world has said of him, and dare him to taint her purity with his 
worldliness. It is in his heart to swear to him that never while his, 
Trevelyan’s, influence yet has power over her shall he hope to win her. 

But while yet the words tremble hotly on his tongue there comes 
to him the remembrance of Celia’s face, seen that evening with the 
new tender wistfulness upon it. Shall he, who loves her better than 
his life, stand between her and the love she desires ? 

“Who am I that I should judge for you? ... If a man cannot tell 
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his own heart, can another tell it for him?” he says, at last, with a 
bitterness he cannot altogether control. 

Even Carlyon notes it. But so well has Trevelyan guarded his 
secret in these past weeks that he never guesses the cause. Rather, 
he searches in his mind for remembrance of that old story of 
Trevelyan’s past to account for it. 

And Trevelyan, fighting a quick fierce battle with himself, pushing 
jealousy and all thought of himself resolutely behind him, tries to 
think only of Celia. 

Carlyon, in his hesitation and restlessness, might be turned one way 
or the other by a word—that he sees—and that word must be spoken 
by him. 

"it he were in truth but the child’s friend or brother, not her lover, 
should he, judging as the world judges, hold that Carlyon with his 
riches was a great match for her in her poverty, or seeing as God 
sees, believe that he, with his scepticism and recklessness, and the 
life that lay behind him, would be ill-mated to her innocence and 
sweetness ? 

But he cannot judge fairly. The wistful child-face seems to plead 
with him, and he cannot put from her any chance of happiness. 

Moreover, he, being generous, acknowledges to himself the great 
possibilities of good that lie in Adrian Carlyon. 

“Have you spoken to her? Does she know of this?” he says, at 

length. 
“No, I have not said a word. Do you think so badly of me as to 
suppose that I would try to win her, not being sure of myself?” 
answers Carlyon, and answers truthfully according to his light. 
“Until to-night the idea of marrying her never took definite form. 
This evening I saw her picture—Trevelyan, there is talent in it, if 
not genius. That strange combination of power and simplicity is very 
attractive in her, and I—do you remember—took her for a rustic 
beauty, and laughed at you when in your own solemn way you warned 
me against flirting with her. Thanks to your teaching, she is better 
read and a more sensible companion than half the women I know.” 

And though in his tone there is much of genuine admiration and 
real liking, there is none of the passionate energy with which awhile 
ago he spoke of another woman. ‘Trevelyan cannot but mark that. 

“She is all that you say, and more, God bless her,” he answers, with 
a noble and generous earnestness. “ But be very sure, Carlyon, that 
the passion you told me of is, indeed, a dead passion, before you try to 
win the child’s love. These smouldering sparks are apt to blaze up 
again, and if, having married you, she discovered she had failed to gain 
your love, that would kill her.” Then pacing up and down the terrace 
he comes close to Carlyon and stands facing him. “If you can love 
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her as men should love their wives, then I wish you God-speed ; but if 
you cannot—leave her, for God’s sake, before you win her love, and 
break her heart.” 

The weariness and pain in his voice strike Carlyon through all his 
self-absorption. 

“T am a brute to have wearied you with my affairs—you are tired 
to death. Good night.” Then turning as he is half-way down the 
steps, he stretches out his hand and says with unusual gravity, “Be 
sure that she shall never suffer through me.” 

And Trevelyan, taking his hand, holds it for a moment, and then 
with a grave good night turns into the house. The action has a 
conscious meaning. He would not have taken this man’s hand if he 
had not in his heart resigned Celia to him. 

And he is alone at last. He goes into a room where a lamp is dimly 
burning, and, casting himself into a chair, throws his arms upon & 
table and buries his face upon them. 

What terrible death-struggle of love goes on in his heart through 
the long hours of night, God and he only know. But morning 
breaking finds him there. Faint rays fall on the bowed head so 
thickly streaked with white, and then he lifts his worn face and knows 
that another day has come, and that this and all other days in his life 
to come must be dead and dreary, for he has lost Celia. 

Years ago he loved a woman and lost her. He was a boy then, full 
of youth and hope. He is a man now, worn and weary, and this new 
love has crept into his very heart, and he knows it will only die with it. 

He thinks of that old story as he sits there, haggard in the 
morning light. 

He, a young man of good family, but poor, living with two others, 
also artists, in London lodgings, loving honourably and generously a 
girl far beneath him, with nothing but her great beauty to blind him 
to the coarseness of her nature and the falseness of her heart, finds 
one day with a horror, which none but the young could feel, that the 
girl whom he has meant to make his wife, who still means to beguile 
him into marriage, is living a shameful life, and that his friend is the 
Judas who, living with him day by day, yet betrays him. 

Then follows a time that is dark to him; an illness, bordering on 
madness, through which his other friend, Valentine Neal, nurses him. 
In the slow and weary convalescence that follows, through the darkness 
of shame and treachery that overshadow him, there is one hope left. 
He has talent so great that, young as he is, men have begun to ac- 
knowledge it. His first picture ever painted by commission is waiting 
to be finished. How well he remembers it—Merlin and Vivien in the 
Wood. The sketch had pleased the great art-connoisseur, and the picture 
had been ordered life-size. When first he uncovered the canvas after 
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his illness, he turned from it with a shudder; she had been the mode? 
for Vivien, she looked out at him from the canvas. He covers it up, 
sick and trembling, and, wandering into the street, turns, as chance will 
have it, into the Academy. How well he remembers the hot, crowded 
rooms on one of the first days of May, how sick and weak he feels! 

Presently he is standing opposite one picture, he sees no other, his 
scared, dazed eyes are rivetted on it, his picture, finished and hanging 
on the line, A¢s Merlin and Vivien. In a strange, wandering way, he 
follows it line by line, the figures are his, his very own, but the out- 
lines are weak, that drapery is wrong—how is it? There are people 
round it talking, there is a red star on it. He turns to the catalogue, 
“Merlin and Vivien—Frank Hall.” It is his last hope—stolen by 
the friend who stole his sweetheart. There is a buzz and a whirr in 
his brain, a movement in the crowd, and a young man carried out in 
a faint. 

That is all—all the story of a maimed and broken life. He had 
never painted again; in his rashness and youth he had vowed that he 
never would, and he never had. After awhile he had gone back to his 
home, dishonoured, saddened for life. Then after long years had come 
peace and hope, and even love. Love and hope may be gone, but. 
surely not peace ? 

Long ago, amid treachery and shame, and the darkness of a great. 
unbelief, he had cursed God in his misery ; but now, as he slowly rises 
with stiff and pained limbs, and pushing aside the curtains looks out 
on the breaking day, and the first fresh breath of dawn falls on his 
weary face, he thanks God for all that he has left to him ; he does not 
curse Him for that which He has taken away. 

Though his little child-love gives herself to another, younger, 
brighter, fitter mate for her than he, it yet remains to him to be her 
friend, and to do his best for her happiness. 

Never again will he pain her or bring trouble to her kind face: 
with thoughtless jealousy. So he vows, and at peace with God and 
man goes with weary steps to seek some rest. 


VI. 


Tuat same morning, Carlyon, having slept the sleep of the healthful, 
sits over a somewhat late breakfast, and, turning over the letters that: 
lie by his plate, comes upon one whose much entwisted and em- 
blazoned monogram, and bold womanly superscription, bring a sudden. 
flush to his face. 

He pushes this letter from him as though some subtle poison 
clung to it, and going on with his breakfast reads the others with 
great show of leisurely calm. One or two pretty little notes from 
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women friends who have missed his handsome face at their balls and 
suppers, one or two from men who have missed the benefits they 
were wont to derive from his careless generosity and lavish expendi- 
ture, some circulars, no bills (so far is he blessed). He has had a 
score or so of these letters every week since he left town. Day by 
day they grow less, in a week or two they will cease altogether. 
Though he may be one of the most popular men in society, his 
popularity will not survive six weeks of silence and absence. That 
he knows, and yesterday he had well-nigh made up his mind to be 
forgotten, and forget. . . . But to-day ? 

Having finished his breakfast, all the more leisurely that he is 
conscious of a sudden distaste for it, he picks up that unread letter, 
thrusts it deep into one of the pockets of his shooting-jacket, lights 
a cigar, and strolls out into the grounds. 

He gives some orders to workmen, saunters about watching his 
gardeners, giving directions here and there; yawns, looks at his 
watch, goes down the avenue at quicker pace, and from thence into 
the woods. Twice he goes the whole length of the little path, twice 
passes Celia’s gate, lingering there. 

If fate had not so willed it that on this morning of all mornings - 
he should fail to find her, that letter might not have been read, or 
not read until it was too late to do any harm—until he had put it 
out of his power to give any answer but such as coldest courtesy 
might demand. But Celia is not there, and he is all alone. 

He flings himself down on a bank of ferns and moss, and looks lazily 
up through the network of leaves into the blue June sky. On the 
topmost branch of the tree above him a little bird with ruffled throat 
is singing his heart out in sweetest song. It is all very pretty, but 
his cigar is done, and it is very dull; if only Celia were there with 
her dark soft eyes, that had lately grown so shy, and grave, quaint 
little ways. But Celia is not there. 

Presently he pulls out the letter, looks at it, breaks the seal, and reads. 


Vil. 


Two or three hours after, he, having been to his own house and 
given some orders there, again traverses the little path which in. 
these last few weeks has known his footsteps so often, on his way to 
the vicarage. But this time he goes hurriedly, looking to neither 
right nor left, and passing Celia’s gate without pausing. He has no 
wish to see her now. 

At the vicarage he is told that Trevelyan went out early, and is 
not expected home until late. He writes a letter there and leaves it 
for him, and then, somewhat more slowly, retraces his footsteps. 
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Weak as ever, his resolution not to look for Celia is already 
beginning to fail him. He knows for his own part that he would 
like to see her; and yet, in spité of the assurance given the night 
before that he has neither done nor said anything to gain her love, 
his conscience tells him it were better not. And yet to go away even 
for a day or two without a “ good-bye” seems churlish and unfriendly. 
Shall he go to her? He decides to leave it to fate, and yet he walks 
slowly and gives himself every chance, and fate wills that he shall 
see Celia yet again. 

Afar off he catches the flutter of her white gown, and watching 
through a break in the trees sees her come slowly through the long 
grasses of the orchard, and lean with crossed arms and wistful 
attitude upon the little gate. 

And then, coming nearer, and looking down into the sweet, 
upturned face, he—man-like—begins to understand how great her 
beauty is, now that he is going to leave her. 

No rose-flush was ever lovelier than the damask of her cheeks, the 
deep soft eyes shine with a light so holy and tender that he shudders 
to think of the belladonna-darkened eyes he has been wont to admire. 
The sun’s rays falling on her small uncovered head finds brighter 
gold there than all the marvels of auricomus fluid ever wrought. 
His heart misgives him. He begins to understand that what he has 
to say is best said quickly. 

“T have just come from the vicarage ”—he begins. 

“ But you have not seen Mr. Trevelyan? He sent me a message 
this morning that he would be out all day; but he did not come 
himself. I wondered a little, because he must have passed this way. 
Did you see him last night ?” 

“Yes, but I did not know then . . . I only heard this morning 
that I must go to town. I am vexed not to have found him, as I 
wanted to say good-bye to him and to you. I must go this after- 


It is come then, the evil time she dreaded—and only yesterday 
evening she was so happy. 

The lovely flush dies suddenly on her cheek, her eyes droop with 
the instinct to hide their trouble. She clasps her hands nervously, 
and her lips tremble in spite of her brave attempt to still them. 

“T am sorry,” she says simply. 

He comes a little closer, and looks down at her with a padden light 
in his eyes. He begins to remember what the letter and the new 
thoughts of the morning had very nearly driven from his mind—how 
very near he was to loving her only the very evening before, how 
very near pledging himself to stay with her always. 

“Are you sorry, Celia?” he says quickly—then breaking off—*I 
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am going on business. I mean to stay only a day or two, I will not 
stay any longer—I will come back.” 

Then, not being able to leave well alone, and being moved to 
great tenderness by her evident trouble, he, forgetting all the possi- 
bilities of the future, yields to the temptation to say what is pleasantest 
at the moment. 

“Say good-bye, Celia,” he says, taking her two hands and drawing 
her to him, “say good-bye like friends.” 

She looks up at him then, smiling as best she can, and the little 
face so close to his own looks so sweet and troubled, and withal so 
childish, that he, moved by sudden impulse, stoops and lays his lips 
on hers. 

“Good-bye, my child, I will come back to you,” he says very 
gently. And then he drops her hands and leaves her. 

Tt was a caress that he would have given to a child, and yet having 
given it he cannot look on the sweet trouble of her face. Given to 
any other woman he would have forgotten it in an hour, or laughed with 
derision, according to the creed of his light-of-love class, at the idea 
of a kiss, more or less, doing any woman harm. Given to Celia it 
haunts him with a vague sense of self-reproach for days to come, and 
many a time the pure sweet face comes between him and another 
face with a sudden chill of regret. 

But it is not given to every man to remember more than a week 
orso. At the end of a week the memory of Celia is vague as the 
remembrance of angel faces seen in childish dreams. 


* * * * * 


But Celia stands where he has left her, with a face infinitely glad, 
infinitely tender. He has kissed her, and men do not kiss women 
unless they love them. So far her simple faith goes. He has 
promised to come back to her, and she believes every word of his 
with an undoubting loyalty, which might shame him, could he 
understand it. 

‘ It is all very strange and wonderful to her in her humility, that 
he who is so far above her, so noble and great in her eyes, should 
love her; but he has told her himself—with words, and looks, and 
¢caresses—and it never enters into her head to doubt him. 

With head bowed with a strange sweet shame she goes with swift 
and silent steps through the orchard, up the garden path to her 
cottage, and into the little white rose-scented room, where she has 
slept since she was a child, and there—Heaven knows what simple 
thanksgiving she offers up for the wonderful gift of love that has 
filled her life with so strange and sweet a rapture—poor little Celia! 


* * * * * 
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All through the long summer day Trevelyan has been riding, he 
scarce knows whither. He only knows that he cannot rest near Celia 
and Carlyon, while her fate and his own yet hang in uncertainty. 
All day he has ridden hither and thither, taking only such rest as 
his horse requires, and in the gloaming, worn out with the vigil 
of the previous night and the fatigue of the day, he goes slowly 
homeward through the quiet lanes. 

He believes that he has strung himself up to all possible endurance, 
but yet he would fain rest awhile before he looks on Carlyon’s face, 
and reads his triumph there. He has little doubt of the end. Who 
being with Celia, and having the chance to win her, could resist 
her ? 

And in Celia’s face he, with the intuition of love, has read Celia’s 
secret. 

While he is taking the food he so sorely needs, Carlyon’s letter is 
handed to him. A moment given to the gaining of perfect outward 
calm, and he opens it and reads : 


“Dear TREVELYAN” (so it goes),—‘Man proposes; God dis- 
poses.’ Jam the sport of fate. Was the old blind image of destiny 
a woman? It ought to have been. My honour is so far called in 
question in that matter of which I spoke to you last night that I 


am bound to go to London—and see her. I mean to stay a day 
or two at utmost, but I, as you know, have paved an acre of Hades 
with my good intentions. So until I return forget that I even 
aspired to enter Paradise. A man is a fool, they say, who makes a 


confidence. Mine, being made but to you, is as though it had never 
been—that I know.—Yours, “A.C.” 


Pushing aside his plate, and thrusting the letter into his pocket, 
Trevelyan rises and goes to the window. 

The first feeling of intense relief stifled in its birth as selfish and 
ungenerous, his next is one of passionate anger against the man who 
unconsciously has made him the sport of his caprice. Come back! 
He, who knows Carlyon, knows how little chance there is that he 
will ever come back from this woman who has thrown a fresh snare 
for him. 

But in a moment even anger is forgotten in one all-mastering 
thought. Does Celia know? And if she knows how has she taken 
Carlyon’s sudden leave ? 

He puts on his hat and goes down the path. If Carlyon has left 
without seeing Celia he will have to tell her; and he shrinks from 
it with something like cowardice. 

It is late; late enough for Celia to be in bed. The little breeze 
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that made the sun’s heat bearable while yet it was day, has died 
with the day. The air is heavy and still, and the sky is dark. 

Celia’s flowers hang drooping and thirsty in the parched ground. 
She who loves them as though they were her children, has forgotten 
them to-night. Trevelyan remarks that. 

The little house is still; the house door still open. Trevelyan 
passes round without going through; he does not expect to find her 
there. Some sure instinct guides him to her; and by the orchard 
gate, standing in just such attitude as she had stood when Carlyon 
left her, he finds her. Her back is towards him, but when 
hearing his step she turns and comes to meet him, he, seeing the 
radiant gladness of her face, tells himself with a sudden heart-sinking 
that she does not know. 

There has always been a gravity, a sedateness beyond her years, 
in all her ways and looks. Her very beauty has been of a pure and 
passionless type, that seemed to put her beyond the love of men. 
But to-night she is radiant. Even in the twilight he can see the 
shining of her eyes, the flush on her cheeks, the smile that comes 
and goes about her mouth as with some ever-present consciousness. 

She comes to him with outstretched hands and kindly greeting, 
but his heart is so sad that he cannot altogether hide it under a mask 
of gladness. 

“Tt is late for you to be out alone,” he says, after a minute. 
“Were you waiting for anything ?” 

“T was not waiting—only thinking,” she answers, with a deeper 
flush on her face. “Is it late? I did not know.” 

“Tt is hardly safe for you to be there all alone. You must take 
care of yourself.” 

“ Who is to harm me ?” she asks, looking at him in surprise. “No 
one ever uses that path but you and your servants, and I, and——” 

“ And Carlyon.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Carlyon.” 

His name comes lingeringly, as if she had a strange shyness in 
pronouncing it. 

They are walking through the orchard, and are close upon the 
cottage. In a minute or two Trevelyan will have no excuse for 
lingering, and yet he is silent, casting about for soft words in 
which to wrap the tidings he has to give her. But being a man 
to whom softly turned phrases do not come easily, who having 
something to say must say it straightforwardly or not at all, he 
speaks at last with some abruptness, though he strives to make his 
tone careless. 

“Do you know that Carlyon has gone away ?” 

The answer is not what he expects. 
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“Yes, I know ” (spoken very quietly and softly). 

In his surprise he turns round and stares at her. 

“You know? You have seen him?” 

“Yes, I have seen him. He told me.” 

A pause—during which a thousand painful possibilities throb in 
Trevelyan’s brain. 

“ Are you sorry ?” he says at last, impelled to say something. “We 
have seen a good deal of him in these few weeks.” 

By some subtle instinct he is conscious of how she represses herself 
before she answers, still quietly— 

“Yes, Iam sorry. But he is coming back.” 

Coming back! Is that the secret of her quiet acceptance of his 
sudden departure ? 

“Do not be too sure of that,” he answers, striving to speak care- 
lessly. ‘“Carlyon does not know himself. He has often gone off like 
this, intending to come back, and stayed for months and years.” 

“He will come back,” she reiterates with more firmness and less 
softness. ‘I know it, because he said so.” 

Trevelyan is silent. With a sudden flash of perception it comes to 
him that Carlyon must have given Celia some personal assurance of 
his return. It is like some horrible nightmare in which he sees his 
dearest in sore danger, and cannot stretch out a hand to save her. 
He, who knows Carlyon’s nature, and heard his confession of the 
previous evening, can forecast almost with certainty the cruel dis- 
appointment to which she is doomed, and yet cannot tell her what he 
knows. Just because he is conscious that the man is his rival is he 
doubly bound to hold his peace. 

By the little garden-gate, where Celia awhile ago had kissed his 
hand, he tries to speak one word of warning, knowing that this chance, 
being lost, he may never have another. 

“Carlyon has been a great deal with us these last few weeks,” he 

‘gays, plucking one of Celia’s carnations into little pieces as he speaks, 
“and we shall miss him terribly ; but he is a man of the world, who has 
lived too much in the world to be long happy out of it. I never 
doubted but he would soon tire of this quiet life; we in our little 
village with our quiet ways can never hope to keep him for long.” 

She does not answer, she only smiles to herself, but he, seeing that 
smile, knows that his warning has been thrown away. 


Vill. 


Anp the long summer days go by. The mellow heat of June, 
tempered by passing showers and soft breezes, deepens into the 
glaring, sun-scorching brightness of July. Thirty-one long bright 
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days in which the sun shines, never wearying, in the cloudless sky, 
thirty-one sultry, breezeless nights, and every morning Celia, rising, 
says, “ He will come to-day,” and every evening, lying down to rest, 
“He will come to-morrow.” . . . But he never comes. 

And August comes, bringing only pitiless suns and cruel droughts, 
and the oxen lie panting in the shade, and even the low-lying pas- 
ture-lands are parched and withered, the rippling streams of verdant 
Creamshire dried up. The country-folk, looking up into the bright 
skies and going wearifully to their labour, say there never was so hot 
a summer. 

And Celia’s old nurse, watching her child’s flagging steps and paled 
cheeks, noting the shadows under the earnest, watchful eyes, accuses 
the long scorching days, the breathless nights, of having stolen her 
darling’s bright health, weighted her strong young limbs. 

But Trevelyan alone guesses what cruel sickness of watching and 
waiting—waiting always for that which never comes, lies like a burden 
on the brave young life, draining little by little strength from the 
body, hope from the heart. 

It is long, very long, before her courage flags, or any cruel doubt 
breaks into the perfect trustfulness of her faith in Carlyon. For days 
and weeks she goes merrily, with that new light in her face, that 
added brightness in all her ways, seeming as if her very life were a 
song of thanksgiving. Very, very slowly her laugh dies out, her eyes 
grow dreamy and watchful, as if she were always looking for, always 
expecting, some one, or something. Her steps, that were so free and 
strong, grow slow and very weary, her strength flags, but yet she 
omits no one of her usual duties. It is as though she will not admit 
even to herself that there is anything wrong with her or with her 
life. She paints as much, or more than ever, though there is not 
the same vigour of touch or thought in her painting. How should 
there be? The restless mind makes a restless hand. And through 
it all Trevelyan is doomed to watch her, conscious of every heart- 
sickening pain, of every weary hour of restless waiting, and yet to be 
silent. 

Can any torture be crueller than this—to feel so great a love, so 
deep a tenderness for her that he has to put a strong restraint on 

himself to keep both within bounds, and yet hour by hour to watch 
her suffering and be able to speak no word of comfort, nor to bear any 
part of her burden for her? 

Always she is very calm and still, giving no sign of any trouble— 
always she denies any illness’ or weakness—only her eyes and her 
weary steps and her very voice carry their story to him who loves 
her so. 


Once he, too restless to sleep, wandering among the lanes late 
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at night, sees her come white-robed to her window and stretch out 
her arms into the darkness with a yearning gesture which needs 
no voice to interpret it. 

Almost it seems to him that those white beckoning arms would 
have power to call a man back from the uttermost ends of the earth. 

But Carlyon does not come. 

Sometimes Trevelyan, full of anger against him, feels as though 
he must go and find him, and tell him of what he has done. But 
always he remembers that in the light confidence of friend to friend, 
Carlyon had spoken no word that could possibly bind him, even in 
strictest honour, to Celia. 

And for Celia’s pride’s sake is he bound to seem as though he 
knew nothing. Such small amount of love as she has for him now 
would die utterly if he should wound her maidenly dignity. 

And so the long summer drags out its weary length of days to 
these two who are waiting—Celia with yet some trust, some hope, 
left in her} heart, Trevelyan with a sure conviction that when 
certainty does come it will be worse to her than uncertainty. 


( To be concluded in the neat Number.) 








Sir Humphry Davy. 


Hien genius breaks up the sense of human brotherhood. It lifts 
aman out of his race, and other men look up to him as if certain 
attributes entered into the composition of his nature in which they 
had no part. We have no sympathy with the man of far-darting, 
electric intelligence, and somehow feel closer to humdrum, common- 
place mortals who stand on the same platform as ourselves, and 
with whom we have all things in common. Especially is inward 
greatness—nobleness and saintliness of character—a separative in- 
fluence. Its motives, ways of looking at life and estimating the value 
of things, are not those of the average fallible man, who, if he 
manages now and then to reach the white heat of unselfishness, is 
not able to keep up to it long. Of the saint and the sage the former, 
far more than the latter, overwhelms us with this sense of separate- 
ness. St. Theresa in her spotless purity and superiority to mundane 
matters is farther away from us than Sir Isaac Newton. We touch 
our hat to the latter in respect ; we abase ourselves before the other 
in reverence and adoration. Then again, a man is entitled to no 
credit for being a genius, while he is for being a saint. Praise 
should no more be ascribed to a man for being cleverer than the rest 
of ordinary mortals than it should be ascribed to him for being six 
feet high and having auburn hair or hazel eyes. He had no hand 
in determining his gifts. His mind is his fate, not his free will or 
choice; and credit should be given, not to him, but his Maker, who 
has in this instance surpassed the splendour of his average produc- 
tions. It is easier to be what another has made us—the medium 
through which another may manifest his creative skill—than it is to 
rise above the moral tendencies of the nature we have been born to. 
And thus it is that there are fewer saints than sages in the world 
—that greatness of character is rarer than greatness of intellect— 
that we are so seldom called on to mourn the disintegration of 
the race through the separative influence of preternatural goodness. 
When, therefore, I do any kind of obeisance to a man of genius, 
it must be understood that it is to his exhibitor who stands behind 
him, and who is thinking, working, and discovering himself through 
his instrumentality, that my obeisance is paid. It is only a man’s 
moral qualities that are his own; and if he has none to commend 
him to me, I am not aware of any reason why I should reverence 
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him, let him be the profoundest thinker, the greatest discoverer, the 
sweetest poet that ever lived. Reading the biographies of great 
men, I confess to having a warmer and kindlier feeling towards 
them when I come on some story or trait of fallible nature that 
does no serious discredit to our common humanity, some deed of 
ordinary human goodness which I feel in my heart of hearts I 
could do did opportunity offer, and which thus becomes a bond 
of union and brotherhood between us. It is more frequently the 
desire to get close to our great men, than a malignant inspiration, 
that leads commonplace mortals to remember and linger round their 
weaknesses, defects, and sweet human infirmities. 

The clamour and hooting raised against any man who ventures 
to point out a defect in the character, or vice in the life, of a great 
man is unjust. Great men and little men and average men ought 
all to be measured by the same moral standard—by the fidelity 
with which they lived up to the light and truth they possessed. 
If we shake our heads and say So-and-so was a questionable character 
though an unquestionable poet, we run the risk of being bonneted, 
or at least gibbeted as a hypocrite. A whisper against him is 
flat blasphemy. We are told in no mealy-mouthed terms that we 
ought to be blind to the moral imperfections of an intellectual 
giant, and consider only what a great poet, philosopher, inventor he 
was—how he has enriched the life-blood of the world with the 
sweetness of his songs and the brilliance of his discoveries—how 
on the whole the world has gained, not lost, by his existence. A 
large-hearted charity and pity whose covering mantle hides his sins 
and shortcomings from the world—that is the spirit in which we 
should regard him. But, why should pity and regret be extended to 
a great man’s errors any more than to those of the man whose 
name is never whispered half a mile from home? Why should the 
same sin in one man be a redeeming vice, and in another a gross 
offence? When you want to fix the solid human worth of a man, 
be he great or lowly, no factor that can affect the decision either 
way ought to be suppressed. In his charge the judge has to state 
all facts impartially, and leave it to the public to determine, through 
their representatives, if the good in him prevail over the bad; and 
the scales ought not to be weighted by the fact that he achieved dis- 
tinction in any province of literature, or science, or art. 

These paragraphs are not written to prepare the reader for any 
adverse estimate of the moral qualities of the character of Sir 
Humphry Davy, but rather to acquaint him with®the spirit in which 
this article is conceived. We propose to contemplate him chiefly 
as a man and a brother, only incidentally as a chemist and scientific 
inquirer ; and to say that we shall probably find in him matter both 
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for love and regret is only to say that he was human, and that, in 
spite of his lofty genius, his bold daring mind, his spirit ever 
soaring to the highest elevation of thought and conjecture, yet 
never losing its grip on fact, the trail of the serpent ran across his 
moral manhood as it does across the inner personality of us all. 

There is a tendency among biographers, even scientific ones, who 
spare neither sweat nor lung in shouting down belief in the super- 
natural element in Nature and Providence, to make the infancy 
and boyhood of the heroes whose greatness they celebrate quite 
marvellous. They chronicle small stories illustrative of future great- 
ness, find in the clever utterances of boys promise of the glorious 
fruits of their manhood, see predictions where they should see concert, 
and make prodigies and marvels of them. There probably never lived 
a boy, even the dullest, of whom some instance of shrewdness, far in 
advance of his years, might not be recorded, were it worth while to 
recall it. But the invariably precocious child is perhaps as rare a 
monster; and I question if Shakspere himself differed much in 
point of intelligence from the bright-eyed smart lads of his school 
and his years. And when a hero’s friends aver that they clearly 
discerned the greatness of the man in the gabblings of the boy, it is 
likely that they only mean to inform the world of, and compliment 
themselves on, their own superior insight and sagacity. In spite 
of his biographers’ manifest anxiety to deck the youth of their hero 
in this false glitter, it is obvious that Sir Humphry was a very 
ordinary boy. If he made eloquent speeches replete with extra- 
ordinary wisdom to his playmates and schoolmates, if he gathered 
them round the engine-fires and recited thrilling narratives of 
goblins, ogres, and knights-errant, and composed doggerel verses, have 
not many boys of mediocre talent done the same? All Penzance 
remembered his precocity when he had reached the pinnacle of his 
greatness ; but the truth is that his teachers at school considered 
him rather a dolt. Of course, say the biographers, if he did not learn 
it must have been the master’s fault. Davy being a man of genius 
must have been a boy of genius, and if his natural capacity was left to 
lie dormant in him, clearly the dominie, the educator or drawer-out, 
ought to be abused. Dr. Cardew, a successful teacher in Truro, 
honestly admitted that he did not discern the faculty by which 
Humphry was afterwards distinguished. Another of his teachers, who 
had a weakness for rhyme, instead of anticipating Davy’s future emi- 
nence, made doggerel about him, and secured his own immortality by 
becoming his pupil’s laureate. “Now, Master Davy; now, sir, I 
have ’e. No one shall save ’e, good Master Davy.” This honest 
man is heartily abused for failing to teach his pupil anything ; but 
it was probably he who by such rhymes as these inspired little 
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Humphry with the taste for poetical compositions by which he was 
afterwards distinguished, and encouraged the callow wings of his 
muse to attempt the heavenward flights. 

At the age of sixteen Humphry was apprenticed to a surgeon and 
druggist in Penzance, his native town; but it is to be feared that he 
was a sore trial to the honest apothecary, that he scamped his work 
or neglected it altogether, and was oftener to be found outside, swing- 
ing on the gate, winking and making grimaces at the passers-by, than 
grinding drugs and making pills. The good doctor got rather 
vituperative at the wilfulness and general unmanageableness of his 
apprentice. In his vexation he would scold him as the most incor- 
rigible lad he ever had, the idlest dog in the town, a plague to all 
who had anything to do with him. Impelled by the scientific afflatus 
which was now beginning to stir in his spirit, he neglected his work, 
and when not chaffing his fellows at the gate, was to be found working 
destruction in the apothecary’s garret, which he had converted into a 
laboratory. Ever and anon, as some explosion was heard upstairs, 
and his bottles began to pirouette on their shelves and jostle each 
other, the worthy man would throw up his hands in alarm and place 
himself and his poisons under Divine protection. Humphry carried 
about with hima geological hammer, and I fear often wasted his time 
when sent on a message in chipping specimens from the rocks, for he 
had usually a pocketful or two of them about him. As he drew near 
manhood his genius developed rapidly. He showed a marked desire 
to associate with those who were older and wiser than himself, 
especially those who made any pretensions to scientific knowledge. 
Discussing with them, he often pressed them so sore that in one of 
these friendly contentions his opponent exclaimed, “I tell thee what, 
Humphry ; thou art the most quibbling hand at a dispute I ever met 
with in my life.” The speech bewrayeth the religious persuasion of 
his opponent. The future philosopher, at this period of his life, was 
often to be found on the hills or by the shores, finding society where 
none intrudes, and holding communion with nature with a fulness of 
ecstasy that reminds us of Wordsworth. Like him he learned to love 
it as though it were a living, breathing spirit. There is no profanity 
but the deepest reverence in the following sentence, although it 
occurs in a trivial letter to a friend : 


“That part of Almighty God which resides in the rocks and woods, in 
the blue and tranquil sea, in the clouds and sunbeams of the sky, is calling 
upon thee with a loud voice; religiously obey its commands, and come and 
worship with me on the ancient altars of Cornwall.” 


His letters generally, till literary experience and practice had given 
him freedom and grace of expression, are crude and boyish; but when 
they touch on nature they burst into unexpected eloquence and 
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imagery. When he was an old man, waiting on his death and feeling 
its cold breath coming nearer to him, with what delight he looked 
back on this period when he first awakened to a perception of his 
powers and to a sense of that something ‘“‘ whose dwelling is the light 
of setting suns and the round ocean and the livingair.” The old fire 
rekindles in him as he remembers it, and, as in that very interesting 
and philosophical book ‘Salmonia,’ book of sports though it be, he- 
breaks out into such apostrophes as the following : 


“Ah! could I recover anything like that freshness of mind which I 
possessed at twenty-five, and which, like the dew of the dawning morning, 
covered all objects and nourished all things that grew, and in which they 
were more beautiful even than midday sunshine, what would I not give! 
All that I have gained in an active and not unprofitable life. How well ¥ 
remember that delightful season, when, full of power, I sought for power 
in others; and power was sympathy, and sympathy was power; when the 
dead and the unknown, the great of other ages and of distant places, were 
made, by the force of imagination, my companions and friends; when 
every voice seemed one of praise and love; when every flower had the 
bloom and colour of the rose; and every spray or plant seemed either the 
poet’s laurel or the civic oak—which appeared to offer themselves as 
wreaths to adorn my throbbing brow. But, alas! this cannot be.” 


Though his literary as distinguished from his scientific attainments 
were deficient in his earlier manhood, he soon made up the ground he 
had lost. When a man has got a clear conception and grasp of what 
he wants to say, he soon acquires the power to say it forcibly and well. 
At the age of twenty-one Davy seems to have read few, if any, 
standard works, indeed scarcely to have known the names of the 
historic literary ornaments of England ; yet in conversation he could 
hold his own with such men as Coleridge and Southey, and startle and 
delight them with the freshness of his speculations and the fertility 
of his mind. There are some men whose strength seems to leave 
them when they take up the pen; and though a brilliant talker 
and lecturer, Davy’s earlier letters betray little of the force and fire 
of his conversation. At least there is nothing in them to keep 
such a man as Coleridge spell-bound. Indeed Davy was so illiterate 
when he went to London, at the age of twenty-two, that he could not 
write an acceptance of an invitation to dinner. He had to appeal to 
his friend Underwood to compose it for him. It is recorded that 
Mr. Underwood was out when Davy called in a state of great excite- 
ment, alarming Mrs. Underwood by his manifest anxiety to see her 
son. Davy left an earnest request that he would come to him at 
once. “TI went,” says Underwood, “and found him cudgelling his 
brains to produce his first attempt at fashionable composition.” A 
score of answers were on the table, blotted and corrected, and he was 
in a state of mingled perplexity and despair. 

H 2 
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The youthful chemist was discovered by Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
President of the Royal Society. Davy was the greatest of all his 
discoveries. He found him swinging to and fro at the apothecary’s 
gate in Penzance; and being a student of character, and proud of 
his diagnostic skill in that direction, was arrested by the intellect he 
thought he saw shining through the lad’s face. He was told of 
Humphry’s laboratory in the doctor’s garret. “A chemist, is he ?” 
said Mr. Gilbert; “then I must have some talk with him.” The 
result of the conversation was that young Humphry was offered free 
access to Mr. Gilbert’s library, and counsel and supervision in the 
prosecution of his studies and experiments. Unless we accept the 
rather debateable dogma, that genius will carve out a way of its own 
to greatness, that no untowardness of circumstance will bury it from 
the world, Mr. Gilbert’s discovery must be gratefully acknowledged. 
What a man achieves in life is as much the result of external 
circumstances as of the force and energy within him. The mute 
inglorious Miltons and village Hampdens of the world had to remain 
silent and uncelebrated because a fortuitous concourse of events left 
them no alternative; and Davy might have been “born to blush 
unseen and waste his sweetness on the desert air” if Mr. Gilbert had 
not placed him in an atmosphere congenial to the full development 
of his powers. Much to the indignation of Mr. John Tonkin, 
who had been his friend, benefactor, and counsellor from boyhood, and, 
indeed, of his mother before him from girlhood, Humphry accepted 
Mr. Gilbert’s aid in securing him the situation of assistant to a dis- 
tinguished chemist in Bristol. Thither, before he had reached his 
twentieth year, on the 2nd of October 1798, Humphry went; and 
there he remained till the beginning of February 1801, when on 
Count Rumford’s recommendation he was invited to become assistant- 
lecturer on chemistry at the Royal Institution. Science may rejoice 
that Humphry followed the bent of his own genius and the advice 
of Mr. Gilbert, though Mr. Tonkin’s claims on his reverence and 
obedience were by no means inconsiderable. Davy’s grandfather and 
grandmother had died of a violent fever within a few hours of each 
other, leaving three girls behind them friendless and unprovided 
for. Mr. Tonkin removed one of the terrors of death from the 
mother’s heart by promising to be both father and mother to her 
orphan children. He took them to his own home, and brought 
them up with the tenderest care ; and when they left him by marriage 
to make homes of their own, transferred his affections to their 
children. Humphry’s mother was early left a widow, and the 
benevolent old gentleman, who, by the way, had a will and a humour 
of his own, and was a celebrated local epigrammatist, made himself 
stepfather to two generations whose only claim upon him was that 
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they were poor and friendless. The crusty, kindly old man wanted 
Humphry to settle down in Penzance as a doctor; and so much 
chagrined was he when he saw the young man leave by the coach 
which, on the 2nd of October 1798, brought into Penzance the news 
of Nelson’s glorious victory of Aboukir Bay, that he revoked a legacy 
he had bequeathed him. 

It has been said that Davy would have won distinction in poetry ; 
and lamentations have been heard that the philosopher spoiled the 
poet. Oh, what a Shakspere was in Davy lost! His philosophical 
writings certainly glow with imagery, and he clothed science, which 
in other hands was hard and technical, in the language of art and 
romance, and made it as interesting as a novel. Coleridge was 
fascinated by the poetic brilliance of his scientific prelections, and 
was most constant in his attendance when Davy was the lecturer; he 
went, he said, to increase his stock of metaphors. The published 
pieces of our author cannot be ranked very high; but most of them 
were written before his twentieth year, after which other pursuits 
and studies occupied him. He had the usual severe fit of poetry 
peculiar to that period of life, when “a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love.” A young French lady, probably older 
than himself, as he was only seventeen, an age at which lads fall in 
love with girls their seniors in years, was the sweet inspirer. He 
addressed sonnets to her of which, let us be thankful, she made the fire 
the receptacle. It was not without reluctance that he let his poetic 
gift expire—a gift not used is cancelled or withdrawn. On the sly, 
and at spare moments, far into his manhood he courted the muse, 


and often sent a sigh and a tear after her, as the following letter 
shows : 


“T inclose the little poem”—(it was one on Julia’s eyes !)—“ on which 
your praise has stamped a higher value than it deserves. If I thought 
that people in general would think as favourably of my poetical produc- 
tions I would write more verses, and would write them with more care ; but 
I fear you are partial. I am very glad, however, that you like the little 
song; at some future period I will send you another.” 


He would even run out of his laboratory, leaving his experiments to 
take care of themselves, if any one solicited him to indite a poem. 
Once a prologue for a comedy twas urgently needed by a theatrical 
manager. The leading poets of the day had been applied to and 
had refused to invoke their genius. Davy heard of it and instantly 
quitted his laboratory, returning in an hour with a poem of fifty 
lines, which was thankfully accepted by the distracted manager, and 
which was printed in the first edition of the play. He also some- 
times showed a social aptitude, not given to all philosophers. Here 
is an instance which occurred during a visit he made to Norway in 
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1824. Several distinguished gentlemen were invited to meet him at 
the country seat of one of the leading native merchants. After dinner 
@ succession of toasts was proposed, the last of which, a compliment to 
the nationality of the guest of the evening, was, “The British consti- 
tution, a model for all the world.” The custom of the country required 
that a stranger should return to the host and hostess the thanks of 
the company. A pause ensued, during which all eyes were turned 
towards the English philosopher. As soon as he was informed of 
the duty he was expected to discharge, he rose and ingeniously repaid 
the compliment by proposing the toast, “ Norwegian hospitality, a 
model for all the world.” 

Distinguished as a physicist, gifted with the “vision and faculty 
divine” and a daring yet well-disciplined speculative intellect, his 
sympathies were quite dead to the sister arts. It was a standing 
joke among his intimates, one provocative of never-failing laughter, 
to propose Davy for a song. He had no ear for music; and yet 
when he was absorbed heart and mind and eyes in some chemical 
experiment, music would well up to his lips in spite of him, only 
no human being could ever identify the song he was attempting, and 
he could never reproduce it when asked. During an excursion with 
some scientific friends, serious, elaborate and long-maintained efforts 
were made to teach him ‘ God save the King,’ but his tutors gave up 
the attempt as hopeless. His sense of time was so deficient that, 
though he joined a volunteer corps, he never got drafted out of 
the awkward squad. He could not keep step, and was often growled 
at and cursed for kicking the heels of the rank in front, and by those 
behind for having his own heels in the way. It was a bitter drop in 
the cup of life; he engaged a drill-sergeant to instruct him in private, 
but he too gave him up in despair; and he never learned how 
¢o march in order and shoulder arms. Conducted through the 
magnificent galleries of the Louvre his comment was—not spoken 
as an anti-climax or in an affectation of indifference, but in all 
sincerity—‘‘ what a splendid collection of fine frames.” It was a 
cruel disappointment to the gentleman who was acting as cicerone, 
and who was radiant inwardly in triumphant anticipation of the 
philosopher’s surprise and delight. Davy rushed through the picture- 
galleries with philosophic indifference. He was detained almost by 
force before Raphael’s picture of the Transfiguration, and told to 
admire it as the most celebrated picture in the collection. “Indeed,” said 
he, “ then I am very glad I have seen it,” and resumed his career with 
increased speed, that he might not again be arrested. Painting 
delighted him not, nor sculpture either. In hopes that the statuary 
would touch some chord of feeling in his nature, his friend ushered him 
into the apartment where the Venus de Medicis, the Laocoon group, 
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and the Apollo Belvedere are preserved : there was no faculty in him 
to which their beauties could appeal; he stood dead before the dead, 
or rather dead before the living; for while the marble glowed with 
life and thought and feeling, there was no speculation or emotion in 
the face of the man. One little exclamation of surprise, however, did 
escape him before he left the Louvre. Who has not heard the story 
of the death of the young Bithynian, Antinous, and of the gratitude 
and life-long sorrow of Adrian! Antinous was the companion of the 
emperor in one of his frequent journeys to Syria and the east. It is 
supposed that he lost his life in Egypt in an effort to rescue the 
endangered life of the emperor, while he was bathing in the Nile. 
Simultaneously with the death of Antinous, a new star was discovered 
in the heavens; Adrian named it Antinous, as if his favourite when 
lost to earth had become a gain to heaven. He ordered his deifi- 
cation, erected temples where adoration was ordered to be paid him. 
He named cities after the departed hero, and summoned religion, 
art, and sculpture to combine in keeping his name in everlasting 
remembrance. A statue of Antinous was found in the baths of 
Adrian ; another in the emperor’s villa at Tivoli. The countenance 
of the youthful hero and god has something melancholy about it: 
his eyes are large, with fine curves and outlines; and in his look 
there is something expressed which is beautiful with the life and 
purity of the inner spirit. There is an Antinous in the Louvre, 
sculptured in alabaster. Before it Sir Humphry paused, gazed at it 
fora moment, surely with a tumult of emotion in his soul, as the 
recollection of this sad story of love and death rose up in his memory. 
Amid the hushed expectancy of his companions he exclaimed, “ Gracious 
heavens ! what.a fine bit of stalactite.” It was only a mass of carbonate 
of lime! ‘To spend on the one hand, nature must economise on the 
other; and, endowed with the richest mental powers, Davy was 
scantily furnished with the divine gift of sympathy. He was the 
embodiment of hard, glittering intellect, keen as a scimitar and 
quite as cold; but the nobler humanities which link men together 
kad been denied him. 

Davy’s personal appearance was suggestive of anything but mental 
power. His face was the reverse of comely. He was small and 
insignificant, and even in the morning of his manhood stooped and 
was round-shouldered. He was uncouth and clumsy in his manners ; 
and when he first began his career as a lecturer at the Royal Institu- 
tion, there was a smile of self-satisfaction on his face, which suggested 
that he was on the best terms with himself, and which predisposed 
his audience rather to hiss than cheer. He was somewhat dogmatic 
Withal, and once received a snub which must have been galling to 
his self-esteem. A London publisher, whose habit was to entertain 
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the literati of England at his table once a week, invited the assistant- 
lecturer on chemistry among them, a half-formed nebula among the 
fixed stars. The worthy publisher was doubtful about Davy’s right 
to sit down with men of European fame, and apologised to the 
company for venturing to introduce to them one whose name had yet 
to be made, and whose looks promised so little. The raw, ramshackle, 
awkward young man, however, was quite able to hold his own, and 
prepared to assert his right to contribute to the literary and philo- 
sophical discussion; and being just at that age when young men 
think all men fools and “ fogies” who are older than themselves, he 
even ventured to pose as an oracle and instructor. The conversation 
turned on the poetic beauties of Milton. In the middle of a declama- 
tion of one of the poet’s finest passages by an enthusiastic admirer, 
Davy interposed the infelicitous remark that “he could never under- 
stand Milton.” Here was an opportunity for which the great men 
were wistfully waiting to sit on and quash this obtrusive, beardless 
dogmatist. “Very likely, sir,” said one of them; “nothing more 
likely ; but you don’t mean to blame the poet for that.” 

His stooping gait, discordant voice, and bovine countenance produced 
so unfavourable an impression on Count Rumford, that that gentleman 
expressed regret that he had so hastily invited him to become a 
lecturer in connection with the institution. He refused to allow 
Davy to lecture in the theatre till his qualifications had been tested 
in the smaller lecture-room. It is needless to say that he passed the 
ordeal triumphantly ; the Count’s first exclamation after the lecture 
was, “ Let this lad have free access to all the arrangements and helps 
the institution can afford.” On the succeeding day he discoursed in 
public. His subsequent career is a record of triumphs. His lectures 
were a new dissipation for the frivolous; a revelation to the wise. 
The sensation they created, and the admiration they obtained, can 
hardly be realised. Men of the highest genius and of the most 
exalted rank, the literary and the scientific, the practical and the 
poetical, blue-stockings and butterflies, the fresh in mind and the 
faded—all {crowded to hear him. His youth, his rusticity, his 
natural eloquence, his chemical knowledge, his happy illustrations and 
well-conducted experiments, excited universal attention and unbounded 
applause. Compliments, invitations, presents, were showered upon 
him from all quarters. Peers were candidates for his company at 
dinner. Foreign tourists record.in their journals the excitement 
and rapture of literary London. Fashionable parties were incomplete 
without him. At the dinner-tables of dukes he sat on the right hand of 
duchesses. Poetesses of historic name indited gushing sonnets to him, 
and even accompanied them with presents of trinkets. One of them 
requested him to wear at his next lecture a locket she had ventured 
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anonymously to send him, to signify to her that he deigned to 
accept her homage, and pardoned the daring of the devotee. Let us 
thank heaven that the great and the fashionable among them did not 
ruin him. Serious injury doubtless they did to his character; and 
marvellous would it have been had a youth of parts, just bursting 
into manhood, not been turned into a snob and a prig by this fulsome 
adulation, had the incense burned to him not mounted to his brain 
and spoiled the simplicity and lovableness of his disposition. That 
he was not lured aside from the true path and intention of his life, as 
poor Burns was, by the superficial reverence of the empty and the 
titled, who were simply in search of a new éxcitement, says much 
either for the strength of his character or for the thoroughness of the 
grip his genius had upon him. Ever untravelled, his thoughts re- 
turned to his laboratory; and though he did set up as a man of 
fashion, he never forgot to keep this ambition subordinate to that of 
scientific fame. He would remain calmly conducting his experiments 
till he, left himself no time to dress for dinner; and in his haste 
would “clothe himself upon” with white and clean linen, without 
“unclothing himself of” that which had ceased to be sweet and fresh. 
One day he would be of aldermanic proportions, wearing a wardrobe 
of five shirts on his back and five pairs of stockings on his calves, till 
he was able to snatch an hour from science and frivolity, and then he 
would appear, to the consternation of his friends, but a shadow of his 
former greatness. These alternations of physical bulk were matters 
of sore perplexity and alarm, till the cause of them was discovered. 
His day was too short for the service of the two opposing deities. He 
would serve Science till the hour to present his offering to Fashion 
arrived; and then he would dart out of his laboratory and run a 
neck-and-neck race with Time. When the solemnities of folly were 
over he would return to his laboratory and remain in it till three or 
four in the morning ; and the servants of the institution often found 
him at his post when they arrived next day. All clever young men 
are ready to reconstruct society offhand; and when Davy went to 
London his sympathies were towards republicanism, but his social 
success changed him into an aristocrat. He began to see defensive 
positions in rank and title, to which before he was blind; and nothing 
helped to clarify his vision more than the honour of knighthood, 
which was conferred on him in 1812 by the Prince Regent. He 
was the first person, it may be remarked, on whom his Royal 
Highness conferred the honour. His conviction of the usefulness 
of hereditary rank grew upon him till it ultimately possessed him. 
In his classification of the comparative greatnesses of life, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Bart., stood far higher than Humphry Davy, 
chemist, philosopher, and inventor. The government conferred 
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the baronetcy on him in 1818, but gave him no pension to support 
it. It isa cheap recognition of, and tribute to, literary or scientific 
greatness, which government is not reluctant to pay when it has 
previously satisfied itself that the chances are that the man it delights 
to honour will die childless. Out of this pride of title and shame at 
his plebeian birth flowed all the defects of his character. He became 
arrogant, self-conscious, and self-asserting, and tried to import into 
the republic of letters the haughtiness and social distinctions that 
obtain among the aristocracy of birth. His patrician demeanour 
made his tenure of the president’s chair of the Royal Society, com- 
pared with that of far inferior men, a failure. Somehow the baronetcy 
did not overawe his fellows as it ought, and when they feigned 
dread of it, as sometimes they did, the suspicion that they were 
laughing at him was torture. Speaking of the honours paid him, I do 
not know anything that would have touched and gratified a wise man 
more than the following. Lady Davy, travelling alone on the Continent, 
came to Basle, and expressed a desire to see its library. It was on a 
Sunday that she reached the place; and, having to leave it early next 
morning, fears were expressed that, considering the strictness with 
which Sunday is observed at Basle, the gratification of her wish was 
impossible. However, she wrote to the librarian, stating the reason 
why she was obliged to ask so unusual a favour. For the wife of 


Davy the librarian would break the Sabbath at once, and appointed 
the hour of ten for her visit. To her thanks for his attention to her 
—a stranger—he replied : 


“Madam, I have held the keys of this library for thirty years, during 
which period only three persons have been admitted to see its treasures 
on the Sunday; two of these were crowned heads, the third the wife of the 
most celebrated philosopher in Europe.” 


The same moral and physical courage which Davy displayed in his 
youth by deliberately taking out his pocketknife and excising a part 
of his leg which had been bitten by a mad dog, and cauterising the 
wound with his own hands, was exhibited in his chemical investiga- 
tions. His discovery that nitrous gas, the vapour of aquafortis, is not 
injurious to health, resulted from experiments on his own life. He 
obtained the gas in a state of purity, and, though well aware of the 
danger he ran if the received theory of its deadly powers was true, 
which he doubted, he resolved to inhale it in its pure form. Gradually 
increasing the dose, he ultimately succeeded in breathing four quarts of 
the gas from and into a silk bag. He experienced a sense of giddiness, 
accompanied with loss of sensation and volition, a state analogous to 
intoxication, “ attended,” as he says, 


“by an highly pleasurable thrilling in the chest and limbs. The objects 
around became dazzling, and my hearing more acute. Towards the last 
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inspiration the sense of muscular power became greater, and at last an 
irresistible propensity to action was indulged in. My gesticulations were 
various and violent. In ten minutes I had recovered my natural state of 
mind.” 


And what are we to say of the daring of the following experiment, 
at which he was again operator and subject. He was curious to know 
what effect drink would have on a person under the influence of this 
gas. He drank a bottle of wine in about eight minutes. 


“T perceived,” says he, “a sense of fulness in the head and throbbing of 
the arteries. I lost the power of speech, and was unable to stand steadily. 
In an hour I sank into a state of insensibility, in which I remained for 
two hours and a half. I was awakened by severe headache and nausea, 
and my bodily and mental debility were excessive. In this state I breathed 
five quarts of gas for a minute and a half, but it must have been impure, 
for it had no effect.” 


He then respired twelve quarts of oxygen for nearly four minutes, 
without any material change in his sensations. The severe headache 
continuing, he respired seven quarts of quite pure nitrous oxide for 
two and a half minutes. After the third respiration the headache 
vanished. Brilliant ideas passed through his mind. He jumped and 
danced across the room; but languor and depression succeeded, which 
gradually wore off towards evening. In his treatise ‘ Concerning 


Nitrous Oxide,’ he records its amusing effects on several of his friends. 
One of them danced about like a spinning-top, and got so pugnacious 
that he struck at whoever happened to be near him. Its influence 
on such chosen souls as Coleridge and Southey was by no means 
brilliant. They jumped and skipped about the room, laughing 
idiotically, every gleam of intelligence fading from their faces. 
The experiment on himself by which Davy proved that hydro- 
carbonate acts as a sedative was fearfully daring. It was no foolhardy 
bravado that was the motive power with him, but a love of scientific 
investigation. He says he was anxious to compare its effects with 
those of nitrous oxide. Emboldened by a first experiment, from which 
he felt no excessively painful results, he introduced four quarts of the 
gas into a silk bag. After a forced exhaustion of the lungs, and the 
nose being accurately closed, he made three breathings of the hydro- 
carbonate. The first produced a feeling of numbness, the second took 
away the power of vision and enfeebled the other senses, the third 
sent him away in a swoon, and just left him power to throw away the 
tube from his lips. After a short interval he recovered a little, and 
was able to whisper, “I do not think I shall die.” Placing his finger 
on his wrist, he found his pulse beating with excessive quickness. In 
about a minute he was able to walk, but for an hour was weak and 
giddy, and conscious of a painful pressure upon the chest. His voice 
was feeble and indistinct. He suffered excruciating pain in the eyes 
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and forehead. By the following evening he had entirely recovered 
his strength. The scientific and medical worlds have since turned 
these experiments to good account; but our purpose is to note the 
intrepidity and daring of the spirit which could thus face death to 
establish a conjecture. 

His contributions to the cause of chemistry were manifold and 
important, and have illumined all cognate departments of human 
knowledge. The achievement with which his name will for ever be 
linked is his development of the laws of voltaic electricity. Second 
to this, but sufficient to have established the reputation of any half- 
dozen average men, are his discoveries in galvanism; his application 
of chemical principles to the art of tanning ; his decomposition of the 
earths and alkalies and ascertainment of their metallic bases; and 
generally his elevation of agriculture to the rank of a science; and 
finally the invention of the Davy lamp, by which he takes his 
place among the benefactors of mankind. There was nothing of the 
accidental or haphazard in these discoveries. His inquiries into the 
secrets and laws of nature were conducted on true scientific principles, 
where the end is distinctly aimed at from the beginning. The initial 
steps were cautiously taken ; but his power of reasoning from premisses 
to conclusion was so rapid, his mind was so nimble and sure-footed, 
that his discoveries seemed to himself to be an inspiration. It is this 
quality that distinguishes genius from talent. He reached the core of 
a matter while others were laboriously contemplating an avenue of 
approach. The rapidity with which he extracted the substance of a 
book was remarkable, and in keeping with his restless and impetuous 
temper. In the composition of his lectures, if he found on revisal a 
tautological expression, and his pen happened to be beyond easy reach, 
he would dip his finger in the ink-bottle and obliterate the superfluous 
word. Often had he several experiments going on simultaneously, 
and he would dash recklessly from apparatus to apparatus without 
regard to the havoc his movements wrought. In an emergency he 
would lay violent hands on anything within reach likely to serve 
his purpose. The broken utensil might be replaced, but the time lost 
in looking for a substitute never could. 

His principal amusements were shooting and fishing. Of the latter 
he was specially fond. As a boy his pockets were filled with a tangled 
mass of fishing-tackle and chips of flint and other geological specimens. 
Tn his view, the love of fishing was the supreme sign and evidence of 
mental power, latent or developed, and if he looked up in reverence 
to any of the men of earlier ages, it was to Isaac Walton. It was 
as much Nelson’s love of the angler’s art as his naval genius and 
success that secured him the seat of sovereignty in Davy’s admiration 
which he undoubtedly occupied. His conversation glowed with life 
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and energy when he was led to discourse on his fishing adventures ; 
but it died ofa sudden chill when any one of his audience trumped his 
stories by more astounding and successful feats. Nothing mortified 
him so much as to find that the creel of any of his companions 
contained more fish than his. They used to laugh at his desire to 
excel as a sportsman, which he did not like. In defence he would 
say: 

“Tt is not the sport only, though there is great pleasure in successful 
dexterity ; but it is the ardour of pursuit, pure air, the contemplation of 


a fine country, and the exercise—all tending to invigorate the body and 
excite the mind to its best efforts.” 


Once he was discovered by some friends, sitting on a stile, rod in 
hand, and lashing the air with his fishing-line. At the approach of 
his friends he entreated them to stay back while he continued his 
aerial sport. Their patience exhausted, they went up to him and 
were saluted with the exclamation, “ Was there ever anything more 
provoking! If you had only remained quiet another minute I should 
have caught him ; it is most vexatious.” On being asked to explain, 
he added : 


“T have been amusing myself watching the feeding habits of the dragon- 
fly: he snaps up the midges voraciously; so I baited my hook with one, 
and have had good sport trying to hook him, and if you had kept back a 
little longer I am sure I would have got him.” 


His work, ‘Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing,’ was written to relieve 
the tedium of convalescence from a dangerous illness ; and the engrav- 
ings by which the work is illustrated are from drawings by his own 
hand. Itis replete with minute observations of nature, fish, and fisher- 
men ; ingenious explanations of common phenomena, and sagacious 
counsels on the angler’s art. Science and Sport kiss each other in 
it, while Philosophy and Poetry embrace. The following passage 
shows the conception and spirit of the book: 


Haurgvs. “ Well, gentlemen, what sport ?” 

Poretss. “The fish are rising everywhere, but though we have been 
throwing over them for a quarter of an hour yet not a single one will take, 
and I am afraid we shall return to breakfast without our prey.” 

HaieEvs. “I will try, but I will go to the other side, where I see a large 
fish rising. There! I have him, at the first throw. I land him and throw 
again, and behold! another ; and I have no doubt I could take half a dozen 
in this very place where you have fished so long without success.” 

PoreteEs. “You must have a different fly, or some unguent to tempt 
the fish.” 

Haurevs. “No such thing! If any of you will give me your rod and 
fly, I will answer for it I shall have the same success. I take your rod, 
Physicus, and lo, I have a fish.” 

Puysicus. “ What can be the reason of this? It is perfectly inexplic- 
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able to me; yet Poietes seems to throw as light as you do, and as well as 
he did yesterday.” 

Hauievs. “I am surprised that you, who are a philosopher, cannot 
discover the reason of this. Think a little. You give it up? Well, then, 
I must teach you. The sun is bright, and you have naturally enough 
been fishing with your back to the sun, which not being very high has 
thrown the shadows of your rods and yourselves upon the water, and you 
have alarmed the fish wherever you have thrown a fly. You see I have 
fished with my face towards the sun; and though inconvenienced by the 
light, have given no alarm. Follow my example and you will soon have 
sport, as there is a breeze playing on the water.” 


' Tt is a pardonable delusion to fancy that the professional philo- 
sopher towers far above the prejudices of his age and station; that 
while ordinary mortals live and judge from passion and impulse, and 
are bitten by every passing frenzy, his spirit, reposing on sense and 
reason, dwells calmly and serenely in a world of its own, where no 
passion intrudes to distract and perplex. Such a philosophic frame 
of mind as this, is one of the rarest of human attainments; one that 
a life spent in scientific inquiry and examination into the causes of 
things, will certainly not of itself produce. Wisdom belongs to no 
profession, but to every man, learned or illiterate, lofty or lowly, who 
brings certain moral qualities to aid him in his interpretation of the 
meanings and relations of human life. There are many profound and 
successful investigators who lack this power of turning life into 
philosophy, incidents into principles, external changes into internal 
resources; and who, in spite of a glorious scientific career, die rich 
with none of that wisdom, and blessed with no share in that philo- 
sophic temper which experience alone can give; and experience 
means something else than the seeing, the knowing, or the discovering 
of many things. These men are men of their time, led by its fervours, 
whether they be wise or foolish ; domineered over by its prejudices. 
Born and nurtured during the excitement of the Napoleonic wars, 
Davy drank in deeply the spirit of his age, and held as firmly as the 
stupidest clown in England to the faith that one Englishman was 
equal to three Frenchmen. When but an apothecary’s apprentice, he 
flippantly observed, to the disgust of his auditor, Gregory Watt, a son 
of the great engineer, who for a short time lodged in his mother’s 
house in Penzance, that he could demolish the French theory of 
chemistry in half an hour. The Emperor Napoleon, in 1813, granted 
Davy permission to travel on the Continent, with a magnanimity 
worthy of his greatness and consistent with his well-known patronage 
of science. The French philosophers received him with the greatest 
cordiality and kindness; he repaid it by showing them plainly that 
he held them all in very low estimation. He received one of the 
most distinguished and venerable members of the Institute, who 
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approached him with an air of salutation, without rising from his 
seat. Doubtless this want of amiability and politeness does not 
make his achievements as a discoverer less worthy of recognition ; but 
it lessens the human love and reverence that would otherwise sur- 
round his memory. He died at Geneva, aged fifty-one years, and 
sleeps in one of its peaceful cemeteries, in sure hope of the everlasting 
wakening. If his character lacked those finer qualities which capti- 
vate the heart and imagination, let us not ask him for what he had not 
to give, but accept with thankfulness the work he was sent into the 
world to do. We might wonder that men so perfect on one side of 
their nature, so dwarfed and stunted on the other, are sent among us, 
did we hold that existence here is a thing complete in itself, not the 
beginning of a story without end, or an education that never ceases. 
There is plenty of time in the world to come, into which we carry 
with us all the treasures of knowledge and experience we acquire 
here, to develop the possibilities of goodness and greatness which 
were left to slumber within us in this preparatory province of creation. 
And Davy has entered on a new career of being where, under more 
favourable conditions, his deficiencies in the nobler sanctities of 
humanity will be made up till he attain at last to the perfect man. 
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Che Rebel of the Family. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


“THE RANK IS BUT THE GUINEA’S STAMP.” 


CuaptTer I, 
THE SEAMY SIDE. 


Wirnovt question it was poverty; but it was genteel poverty and 
there was no shame in it. The seamy side was terribly to the front 
in these hard latter days, but the substance of the garment was velvet ; 
and in the estimation of some people a skimped length of frayed silk 
is better than the most comfortable wrap of honest homespun, or 
the freshest little frock of daisy-patterned print. 

Mrs. Winstanley was one of these people. The widow of a major 
who had had nothing but his pay, and the daughter of a Bishop who 
had died as poor as if he had been an archaic fisherman, she was 
proud of her position as one of the socially safe ; and though she had 
infinite difficulty in keeping up appearances and was reduced by her 
comparative poverty to somewhat ignominious straits, yet she held 
up her head as superbly as if her pence had been pounds, conscious 
that her name was borne on the Libro d’ oro of inherited respectability 
and that if her purse was poor her blood was rich. Indeed, had she 
been asked, she would have said that she preferred her impecuniosity 
with her gentle birth to wealth and a doubtful grandfather. Born 
in the velvet, she clung to her stately rags as to a talisman that gave 
her honour, if not sufficiency ; and the pivot of her whole existence was, 
that she was essentially a lady, of whom neither debt nor cheese- 
parings could make anything else. 

But how poor she was ! and what a hard fight of it she had! Noone 
but herself knew the severe shifts to which she was put in her daily life ; 
and even her daughters, for whose sakes she suffered, were not told all. 
She let them know only just so much as would check unnecessary 
extravagance; but she thought it politic to keep the worst in the 
background. The discretion of the young is not always to be trusted ; 
and they might by chance disclose things which she was doing her 
utmost to conceal, and make the world free of the rents and patches 
which she spent days and nights in devising how to hide beneath 
artistically arranged folds. And as she practised a good deal of 
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formality with her children, even that outspoken Perdita who despised 
tact and held it for hypocrisy was systematically drilled into reserve on 
certain matters, and did not venture to ask what she was not volun- 
tarily told; while Thomasina, the eldest and wisest of the three, and 
naturally the most confided in, saw no more than it was intended she 
should see and discreetly held her peace on the rest. Little Eva, the 
youngest—playful, caressing, kittenish little Eva—Eva, who never 
could be got to understand the value of money, but who would buy 
brooches and porte-bonheurs as recklessly as if her mother counted her 
income by hundreds where she reckoned units—little Eva, with her 
blue eyes and fuzzy golden head, her flower-like face, soft red ripe 
lips, small hands, jimp waist, and that sweet lisp which suggested 
kisses—lovely little Eva who won all hearts at a glance, she, of 
course, was out of the question as a confidante on grave matters or a 
participator in troubles when she could be lightened of her share. 
The child, as she was sometimes called, was too fresh and artless to be 
associated with any of the perplexities of life; and even Mrs. Win- 
stanley—an astute woman—accepted this theory of her youngest 
daughter’s ingenuous innocence, and often said to Thomasina, how 
cruel it would be to sadden such a joyous nature as the child’s by 
the knowledge of pecuniary difficulties and the practice of self-denial ! 
Born of the sunshine, she must live in the sunshine, and the 
shadows darkening so many corners of the family tabernacle must 
not be suffered to fall on her. 

As things were, she was the life of the house; and, being the 
most beautiful of the three, was the best investment of maternal 
hopes and the family future. It was only wise then to pet and 
cherish her; to dress her prettily and give her more than her strict 
share of dainties; to keep her well in body and serene in mind, 
that her sleek skin should not lose its softness nor her complexion 
its purity, her face its bewildering brightness nor her manners that 
bewitching insouciance, that freedom from care which Mrs. Winstanley 
reckoned as equal to the repute of some hundreds more per annum 
than she possessed. She was the best fly in the maternal fishing-book ; 
and it was only common sense to keep her in good trim. 

But neither was Thomasina a losing concern. A tall, graceful, 
dark-haired girl with a small head and a swan-like throat, a full head 
and shoulders above little Eva who was the exact height of the 
Medicean Venus and modelled after the same pattern—she was not so 
handsome perhaps, as good style; more elegant than picturesque ; 
and less critically beautiful in face than charming in manner. Her 
manners indeed were absolutely perfect, and her smile was one of 
the finest bits of facial artistry to be found within the four seas. 


It was a smile that never degenerated into a grin nor lost itself in the 
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exaggeration of a laugh; a smile that did not narrow her eyes nor 
show the nascent tracks of future wrinkles, but that brightened 
still more her large, deep, lustrous orbs, and rounded off the contours 
of her face without distorting the muscles or deepening the lines. 
It was a smile that counted for a beauty, like a good complexion or a 
fine figure; and this and her manner and her style made the best 
assets in her personal treasury. When she heard a new-comer say in 
a loud whisper to his neighbour: “What a charming smile Miss 
Winstanley has!” or: “ What wonderful style there is about her!” or : 
“ What a graceful person she is, and how delightfully well-mannered !” 
then her soul was satisfied because her existence was justified. She had 
done her duty to herself, her mother, her future and the family fortunes. 
She had therefore earned her right to be well dressed and taken out 
into society as fairly as a workman, who has laid his tale of bricks, 
has earned his pint of beer and his stipulated week’s wage. Her 
mother thought so too; and rewarded her as munificently as was 
in her power. The dinner might be meagre and the butcher and 
baker might be left unpaid, but Thomasina was always beautifully 
attired, and never stinted in those amusements which were of 
any probable social value or which might contain the magic ring. 
She and Eva, and Mrs. Winstanly herself, were noted for their dress ; 
and no one, to see the handsome triad, would have suspected the 
presence of that Black Care which sat so heavily on the mother’s 
still comely shoulders and sometimes threatened to strangle her 
outright; no one would have suspected the unsubstantiality of all 
this brave appearance, or that the fair-seeming of the ladies of 
No. 100 West Hill Gardens was no more real than the beauty of 
the Ellewomen. 

Things were different with Perdita. In one sense her mother’s 
cross, she was in another her relief. A very poor investment indeed, 
so far as future matrimonial return on any present outlay of dress 
and pleasure went, she cost considerably less than either of her 
sisters and was of but little account in the family inventory. She 
was not beautiful like Eva, nor graceful like Thomasina; her face 
was too sad when in repose, too tumultuous when excited, for a 
civilization which deifies quiescence and blasphemes enthusiasm as 
‘Gush’; and her list of personal charms was small. Certainly she had 
an abundance of auburn hair of the true Venetian colour, long, thick, 
broadly waved and silky—but her nose was blunt and her skin was 
freckled ; she had a sensitive, generous and handsome mouth, and she 
had large soft hazel eyes—but though the orbit was fine and the lids 
well cut, they were too convex for real beauty, and she was short- 
sighted and wore spectacles. Her figure was good—but she took 
no pains with herself and never made the best of her ‘points.’ In 
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bearing she was shy, abrupt, and uncertain ; now silent and timid, 
now blazing like a flame of fire, impassioned as a Pythoness, her self- 
hood lost in her subject. She had none of her mother’s worldly 
wisdom and scorned the theory of keeping up appearances with nothing 
at the back of things to give them reality ; rather, she held truth before 
all things, and thought honest poverty better than sham sufficiency. 
She said what she thought, however much it cost her; for though her 
mind was bold, her temperament was sensitive, and she suffered a moral 
martyrdom when she was flouted and condemned for having spoken 
the truth. 

And she said a great deal that she called truth but that shocked 
all reasonable people and caused her to be looked on by them as mad, 
or bad ;—which was not an agreeable alternative. 

- She had a whole storehouse full of objectionable flags, and held 
every wrong opinion that a virtuous young lady could hold; besides 
being everything that she ought not to have been. She stood 
to lose all round. A stoic to pain and personal inconvenience; of 
savage simplicity in taste; indifferent to finery, to luxury, to the 
ordinary amusements of polite society; intolerant of all shams and 
an iconoclast of all clay idols; murderously direct in thought and 
daring to give an opinion on matters whereon young women of pro- 
perly constituted minds have no opinions at all; she crowned her 
iniquities by taking an interest in politics and having views of her 
own. She, only just twenty-one at this date, had the presump-— 
tion to talk about Bismarck and Gambetta, the Nihilists and the 
trades-unions as if’ she understood what she was saying; she had 
the impiety to regard kings and queens as so much political finery 
good only for the childhood of society; she dared to say that the 
land should belong to him who tilled it, and that a titular landlord, 
eating up the largest share of the profits, was a crime; that the 
game laws were infamous, and that the fish of the rivers should be as 
free to all as the birds of the air or the little brown beasts of the 
field; that the poor had rights and the rich had duties; and, in 
short, she was one of that objectionable class—a young person with 
principles ;—and those principles such as good society has agreed 
to taboo and ladylike mothers to regard as crimes. 

A republican in theory she was a democrat in practice, and was 
always doing something maddening to a well-bred conventionalist 
like Mrs. Winstanley. She had been seen carrying a fat, sleepy, dirty 
baby through the street to ease a fragile little child staggering under 
the overpowering burden ; she had been known to give a hand to hectic 
and consumptive washerwomen coughing and panting over their 
baskets; she had been caught picking up a carter’s whip and a 
cabman’s hat; she sympathized to the extent of sixpences with 
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ragged little urchins who had broken mother’s eggs or father’s beer- 
bottle, and were sitting on the doorstep with their knuckles in their 
eyes and their plebeian little hearts almost bursting with terror and 
despair ; she could not be broken of the degrading habit of speaking 
to the maids not only as courteously as if they had been ladies but as 
affectionately as if they had been sisters; and she once wanted to 
teach an ignorant little Buttons how to read. When she was rebuked 
for her misdeeds, she dared to quote the Bible in self-defence and 
put forward the life of Christ as her example; and she was just the 
most worrying, unsatisfactory and perplexing kind of thing that 
could be imagined as making one of the Winstanley family. A 
rebel and a democrat—and her mother the widow of a major and 
the daughter of a Bishop! 

Small wonder then, that, things moral and material being as they 
were, Perdita was left on the outside of that mother’s heart. For 
though this, again, is one of the shocking truths which the world 
has agreed to deny, all mothers do not love their children, and of those 
who do almost all make a favourite of one and comparatively an outcast 
of another. And Perdita was the outcast here. She was set aside in 
the family calculations and treated less as a daughter than a poor 
relation who must needs be suffered but is never adopted—more 
as an excrescence on the bole than as a branch of the family tree. 
Indeed some of the less intimate among the visitors at West Hill 
Gardens thought that she was probably a portionless niece whom 
Mrs. Winstanley, good creature! had brought up for charity; 
and others that she was Eva’s companion and governess. She 
had an intelligent face, they said, and was almost ugly enough to be 
clever. 

Mr. Brocklebank for one thought this, until he asked Miss 
Winstanley directly who that silent, shy, unconformable young person 
was, with her marked simplicity of dress, her wonderfully swift 
changes of colour, her extraordinary enthusiasm for freedom and the 
rights of man, the sacred duty of insurrection against tyranny, and 
the heroic sublimity of the republican form of government contrasted 
with the degrading self-abasement of king-worship. 

When Thomasina said sweetly: “That is my sister Perdita, the 
genius of the family ”»—Mr. Brocklebank lifted up his eyebrows and 
repeated with a dry smile: “ The family genius. Ah, is it so? Good 
for how many loaves in the art of bread-winning I should like to 
know ?” 

“Not many, I fear,” said Thomasina with her best-bred air. 
“Genius is so seldom practical ! ” 

And after Mr. Brocklebank had said sententiously: ‘The only 
rational test of genius is—what can it perform that the world wants 
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and will pay for?” and she had smiled sweetly and answered vaguely : 
“ Yes,” the conversation dropped, and Perdita became for the moment 
non-existent. 

This Mr. Brocklebank was an important item in the Win- 
stanley social inventory, if not yet what it was hoped he might 
be made* eventually. Not exactly a snob, the wealthy owner of 
furnaces and pigs was not exactly a gentleman, according to the 
classification of those born in the purple. His father, who had con- 
quered fortune from the original starting point of a puddler, had 
never been able to overcome his difficulties with the English lan- 
guage nor to master the relative uses of his knife and fork. But 
Benjamin, his son and successor, now well on to fifty, had been helped 
over these initial stiles at a comparatively early age; and though his 
bearing wanted that last subtle polish of inherited good-breeding, he 
was not actively offensive, and, as he used to say of himself, might 
pass in a crowd without disgrace. He was fond of long words and 
involved sentences ; would have scorned to say ‘ begin,’ as much as he 
would have scorned to wear fustian and a billycock, but clung to 
‘commence’ as the sign of a scholar who knew his syntax and what 
was due to polite society and himself. He was never known to ‘go 
on’ with anything or to ‘end’ it, but he ‘ proceeded’ and ‘ progressed’ 
as religiously as he had commenced ; and he ‘ concluded,’ when all was 
done, in the stately fashion belonging to an English gentleman of 
good style and breeding. With these little weaknesses of form he 
had that solid kind of character and business-like way of dealing with 
difficulties which are of such inestimable value in a family of lone 
women who can be ‘bluffed’ and bullied to any extent, and deceived 
as easily, for all their natural sharpness and suspicion, as a hawk can 
be hoodwinked by a falconer. He was fairly well educated; was a 
good historian and geographer; knew the latest applications of 
practical science; was up in the political movements, home and 
foreign, of the present moment; but he was shaky in classics and 
knew nothing of mathematics; he was of doubtful taste in art, 
though a patron and a picture buyer; and he was full of contempt 
for the life of the days that are dead and done with. But he was 
magnificently rich and could spend his money at times royally, if, 
in the main, he was close-fisted and demanded full value for every 
sixpence with which he parted. 

Taking then the good with the bad, Mrs. Winstanley and Thomasina 
wisely decided, without confession of motives, that the former out- 
weighed the latter; and that Mr. Brocklebank was an acquaintance 
whose visits were to be encouraged, whose interest in the family 
history was to be kept warm, whose habits were to be studied and 
whose prejudices were never to be shocked. 
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In person he was largely and heavily framed; his hair was short, 
straight and grizzled; his face was clean shaven; his eyes were 
small and deeply set beneath heavy overhanging brows, but they 
were singularly keen and quick; he had a thin and resolute mouth ; 
his speech was slow and clear; his manner masterful yet kind, 
destitute of grace, and even when wishing to be most courtéous never 
shaking off its clumsiness, and always traversed by a thin line of 
unconscious brutality. 

He was a Liberal in politics—of that school which would curtail the 
prerogatives of the Crown and reduce the influence of the aristocracy, 
but which would also keep down the working man with a strong 
hand and a hard heel—* his nose to the grindstone, sir, and strikes 
and unions made illegal ”—while throwing the balance of power into 
the hands of the middle classes, more especially the merchants and 
manufacturers as being of most use to the community. He was in 
some sense too a Woman’s Rights man, in so much as he would give 
women full liberty to work, and would open for their benefit fresh 
avenues of industry; but he stopped short at the vote. He did not 
desiderate to be governed by petticoats, he said with disdain; though 
he thought it a shame that men should have to support the 
unmarried and consequently useless and unproductive among them ; 
and for his part he would compel the idle to work. He had a 
profound contempt for sentiment which would not bear the test of 
practical good sense, and was of no value if weighed against money. 
Sensitiveness which stood in the way of self-interest, supersubtle 
delicacy which would not wash when put into the great cauldron 
where the forces of society jostle each other and the strong destroy the 
weak, he looked on as a mild kind of madness; and people who 
preferred their feelings to their pockets were, according to him, fit 
for Earlswood. He respected only industry, good sense, endurance, 
the main chance, and that coarse callousness which can give knocks 
and bear them without making a blare or taking the world into its 
confidence. And the one great object of life with him, both for him- 
self and others, was to go ahead, make money, and conquer circum- 
stances. 

Such as he was however, he had lately become a frequent visitor 
at West Hill Gardens; and he evidently admired Thomasina to whom 
he paid open court. A shrewd observer might have seen that he 
also watched little Kva with more than common interest, and of late 
had begun to study and draw out Perdita the rebel and the democrat. 
For all that, he was essentially Thomasina’s admirer; and by common 
consent was assigned to her as her special and peculiar property. 


She thought him so herself; and neither of her sisters disputed 
her prize. 
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Mrs. Winstanley and her daughters were sitting in the drawing- 
room at this house of theirs, No. 100 West Hill Gardens. It was 
a beautiful spring day, but the blinds were down and the windows 
shaded in muslin lace, as if the sunshine were man’s worst enemy 
and human beings were like those plants which grow best in the 
twilight. The mother and Thomasina were sitting by a small oc- 
casional table working ; Mrs. Winstanley was making herself a flounce 
of modern point, Thomasina was embroidering a length of silk in 
artistically designed marigolds for her new ball-dress. Eva was 
lying half across the sofa playing with a little black kitten; and 
Perdita was behind the curtains, sitting in the bay of the window, 
reading. 

The four had been sitting thus for some time in unbroken silence, 
save for Eva’s conversation with the kitten, when a note from Mr. 
Brocklebank, addressed to Thomasina, was brought in, requesting that 
he might have the pleasure of escorting her to the flower-show next 
Wednesday. His sister, Mrs. Merton, had just returned from Paris, 
and she would accompany them. He hoped that Miss Winstanley 
would respond by an answer favourable to his desires. This was the 
commencement of the flower-shows of the year, and he would hke 
to pay this mark of respect to the amiable family who had honoured 
him with their friendship and to whom he returned the homage 
of his admiration. His servant had orders to wait for Miss Win- 
stanley’s response, which he made bold to conclude beforehand 
would be in the affirmative. Then, with a flourish, he was hers 
obediently, Benjamin Brocklebank. 

To this note Thomasina despatched a short but graceful little 
acceptance ; and then, taking up her embroidery again, began with 
her mother an anxious discussion as to ways and means. 

“Tt is a great nuisance! I dislike so much multiplying my 
gowns in this manner—they take up so much room and are so soon 
out of date,” said Thomasina in a perfectly unruffled voice, looking 
at her mother; “but I am dreadfully afraid I cannot make what 
I have serviceable for next Wednesday. You know how dreadfully 
particular Mr. Brocklebank is, and of course I must look up to the 
mark when I am with him and his rich sister. Mrs. Merton, just 
from Paris, will be resplendent!” 

“So far as that goes, your simplicity is better style than Mrs. 
Merton’s magnificence,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “Not that I mean 
by this to raise any objection to a new dress for you, Thomasina. It 
was merely a remark.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Merton does overdress tremendously,” returned 
Thomasina. “But the worst of it is, these human peacocks have 
the art of making one look mean and poor, unless one can turn 
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the tables and make them look vulgar by one’s own elegance. 
Unfortunately elegance is as expensive as magnificence!” 

“And you really have nothing that will do?” asked Mrs. 
Winstanley, into whose cheeks had come two hard red spots—the 
sure sign that she was worried. And indeed that abominable person 
the butcher had sent an insolent note to-day, demanding at the 
least part payment of his long-standing bill; and the March rent 
was still unpaid. 

“Oh, wear your dead-leaf, Ina!” said Eva, in a tone of entreaty 
and child-like admiration. 

By the way, she was the only person in the family or out of it, 
to whom was allowed the familiarity of this contraction. Both 
Mrs. Winstanley and Thomasina thought pet names foolish and bad 
style; and none but ‘the child,’ who dared everything and was 
permitted as much as she ventured, would have presumed to thus 
shear off the two most important and distinctive syllables of Miss 
Winstanley’s name. 

“T have worn my dead-leaf so often. I cannot go in it again,” 
Thomasina answered, affably. 

“ But you look so lovely in it, Ina! It suits you so well! You 
put me in mind of that beautiful creature in Tennyson who did 
something wicked to the old man. You never had any dress 
that you looked so nice in; and you know how nice you always 
are!” 

Eva spoke with generous enthusiasm. 

“Thank you, dear,” returned Thomasina with her charming smile. 
“Tt is very kind of you to admire my poor old wardrobe so much ; 
but I am afraid, little Eva, it must be renewed for this occasion!” 

The sisters were always delightfully polite to their mother and 
each other. It was the tone of the house, extending even to the cat. 
Nothing roused Mrs. Winstanley’s anger so much as brusqueness 
of behaviour or the crude statement of unpalatable truths. Ladies 
should be ladies all through, she used to say; and good breeding 
was not a thing like old point and diamonds, to be worn only on 
grand occasions and put away as too fine for family use. From 
the first, when they were quite little creatures, she would allow 
no nursery squabbles and always punished the one who made 
an uproar, whether originally in fault or not. It was unladylike 
to ery, to vociferate, to resist; and she chastised the want of good 
breeding in the outbreak rather than the injustice, the tyranny, the 
greed, that had caused it. 

But while Thomasina and Eva, the eldest and youngest, had 
apparently the sweetest tempers possible, and proved the excellence of 
her theory, it must be confessed parenthetically that Perdita, the un- 
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lucky sandwich, offered but an indifferent example, and seemed morally 
unable to rise out of the awkward squad which is always being 
drilled and is never fit to appear on parade. She would speak the 
truth and put things as she saw them. And what worse quality 
could be possessed by a member of a family where keeping up 
appearances was the eleventh commandment, and the uncovering of 
the seamy side the unforgiven sin ? 

“T am sure if you, who look such a princess in what you have now, 
want a new dress——” 

“ Gown,” interposed her mother. 

” A new gown, I do too!” then cried Eva. “I am frightfully 
shabby! Mother, you will give me a new gown if Ina has one, 
won't you, dear darling mumsey ? ” 

“My dear Eva! You are not going to the flower-show,” remon- 
strated Mrs. Winstanley. 

“Why not, mother?” said Eva. “If Ina goes, I do not see why 
I should not too.” 

“ And Perdita?” asked her mother blandly.’ 

Eva laughed. Her laugh was as musical as a bird’s song; and 
when she threw back her head and opened her mouth she showed 
two full rows cf the loveliest little sharp white teeth that can be 
imagined—very small, very even; but for all their beauty, teeth 
that somehow suggested the eating of flesh. 

“Poor old Per! Fancy funny old Per at a fete!” she cried, 
immensely amused by the oddity of the idea. “She would not know 
what in the world to do with herself, and with}those blundering 
old eyes of hers would go peering into the nettle-beds when she 
wanted to find the azaleas.” 

“My dear Eva, poor Perdita’s misfortunes are not to be made 
the subject of ridicule,” said Mrs. Winstanley. ‘She cannot help 
being short-sighted; and you ought to pity rather than laugh at 
her.” 

“Eva can laugh at me if she likes,” said Perdita a little hotly, 
looking up from the ‘ History of Greece,’ where she was poring over 
the story of Thermopyle, wishing that she had been born in 
those days and had been shield-bearer to Leonidas. 

“Oh, you dear, delightful, funny old Superior Person!” laughed 
Eva. “You are the eagle and I am the midge; and the eagle is far 
too grand to be annoyed by the midge. Is it not so, magnificent 
old Per ?” 


“Perhaps, if you like to put it that way,” answered Perdita with 
constraint. 

“My dear Eva, I cannot have Perdita called old. Where have 
you learnt such an objectionable epithet?” said Mrs. Winstanley 
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again remonstratingly. ‘Besides, if Perdita is old, what is your 
sister Thomasina’? and what am I? The inference is not very 
polite, Eva.” 

“What is Ina ?—a youthful princess ; and you, mumsey ?—a queen 
in the prime of life!” said Eva. “And both are centuries younger 
than poor old Per, who was born old. I am sure she read before 
she could talk; and when she did talk, she spouted. Now didn’t 
she, mumsey ? ” 

“My dear Eva! how often am I to tell you that I extremely 
dislike all these personalities ? especially among sisters, with whom 
it'is such a strict family duty to make the best of what they have 
and to hide each other’s faults! Perdita’s unfortunate character is to 
be dealt with as tenderly as her personal blemish ; and if I am willing 
to put up with her odd habits, so ought you.” 

“ But, mother, what odd habits?” cried Perdita energetically. 

She was doing nothing to justify this sudden attack on her, only 
reading about Leonidas and Thermopyle ; and she blazed up with 
indignation at the wanton injustice of the onslaught. 

“My poor child!” said Mrs. Winstanley with a compassionate 
smile, followed by a tender sigh. The question was one of such 
obvious mental darkness she could not choose but smile for pity and 
sigh in regret. ‘Come here to me,” she continued, “and I will 
show you a little what I mean.” 

Perdita laid down her book and went up to her mother. She had 
the awkward bearing of a sensitive person tutored by snubbing and 
always under sentence of condemnation—that kind of resentful 
depression which belongs to the ugly duck of a family made to feel an 
outsider and the blemish of the household. 

“ Let me look at your hands,” said Mrs. Winstanley. 

She was quite mild and ladylike, but Perdita visibly trembled as 
she held out her long, thin, nervous hands. 

“What is this?” her mother asked, pointing with the tip of her 
scissors to the thumb and first two fingers of the right hand. 

“Ink,” answered Perdita, as guiltily as if she had said blood. 

Her mother slightly shrugged her shoulders. 

“ As usual!” she said in a hopeless voice. Then looking at her 
critically :— Where is your collar?” she asked with the same hope- 
less accent, as if no amount of delinquency could go beyond her ex- 
pectations. 

The girl put up her obnoxious hands to her denuded throat. 

“T have none, mother ;” she said ; “ the last was such a mere rag I 
was obliged to throw it away.” 

“T am afraid then that you must go bare if you destroy your things 
in this manner,” said her mother quietly. ‘“ You had some new ones 
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lately, I think? and I really cannot afford so much extravagance. 
Evidently you are not so careful with your things as you might be; 
and I fear that you must learn how to make the best of your 
wardrobe by experiencing the inconvenience of going without when 
you have been negligent and careless.” 

“No, mother, they were not new. They were some old ones of 
Thomasina’s and more than half worn out when I had them,” said 
Perdita with a tendency to tears. 

It was a very little thing to cry about ; and with her fatal indifference 
to dress, it was really too absurd to make a trouble of a few linen collars. 
But it was the spirit of the thing, not the thing itself, that struck 
her so painfully ; it was this new evidence of her mother’s injustice 
and not the denial of a little feminine adornment that humiliated and 
dissatisfied her. Thomasina and Eva might have dresses that would 
cost pounds and were not absolutely necessary, and she must not 
have what would not cost as many pence, and what was, according to 
custom, absolutely necessary. Not that she grudged them or coveted 
a new dress for herself. Not the least in the.world; but she did 
not like to feel always on the outside of the home nest, and she did 
honour justice. So she thought, standing there with flushed face, 
lowered eyes, and her full lips twitching’nervously. 

“Surely you are not going to cry about a few linen collars, 
Perdita?” said Thomasina with courteous rebuke. “I have plenty, 
and can always lend you as many as you want.” 

“Thank you,” returned Perdita with fiery ingratitude. “I do not 
like borrowing; and if I cannot have my own things, I will not 
have any.” 

“ Now you are unladylike, my child,” said Mrs. Winstanley ; “and 
I do not suffer rudeness in my drawing-room. You will find your 
place in the schoolroom till your temper has cooled.” 

On which, Perdita, accepting her sentence of banishment as one 
used to it, went into the schoolroom, which was the only place where 
she felt at home and safe; and after one brief fit of bitter despair, 
lost the consciousness of linen collars, flower-shows, sisters, mother, 
and herself in the pages of that thrilling story which sets forth how 
men should live and die for liberty and country. 

And while she was feeding her fiery heart with this stimulating 
food, those sisters and their mother were deep in sweet discussions of 
costume and material—and how it would be possible for little Eva 
also to be taken to the féte without costing her mother more than 
the new dress—which would be a possession. 

When the scanty meal which went by the name of dinner was 
announced and Perdita was summoned, she went in such heat and 
preoccupation of thought—such haste of body and forgetfulness of all 
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table proprieties—she was so flushed and tumbled and unkempt and 
untidy, so reprehensible altogether—that Mrs. Winstanley, looking at 
her for a moment critically, stopped midway in the dining-room and 
took hold of her shoulder to arrest her tumultuous passage to the table. 

“My dear Perdita, no one dines at my table in the state in which 
you are,” she said with perfect suavity. ‘“ Oblige me by going back 
to the schoolroom. I will send your dinner there, and you can eat it 
in the manner most congenial to you.” 

“T am so sorry, mother!” Perdita began with disorderly zeal. 

“Do not begin a harangue, Perdita,” said her mother, interrupting 
her and making a sign with her hand to the door. “When you 
have learnt to respect yourself, my poor child, you will know how to 
respect your sisters and me. ‘Till then you must be content to live 
in seclusion. Say grace, Thomasina; and, Lovell, take Miss Perdita’s 
dinner to her in the schoolroom.” 

“ How I wish I was a boy!” said Perdita to herself as she went 
back, humbled and subdued, to what was essentially her prison if also 
her home. “If I were a boy I would leave home to-night and never 
come back again till I had made a name and my fortune! Oh, what 
a dreadful thing it is to be a girl and a poor lady !—neither able to 
earn money nor live independently. Iam of no use here ; I am only an 
incumbrance. Mother does not love me; and they are all ashamed of 
me because I am awkward and ugly and don’t care for dress and 
have to wear spectacles. We are horribly poor; and I am just a 
burden on them all. What can Ido! whatcanIdo! If only there 
was a civil war, and I might disguise myself as a man and enlist on 
the side of the people !—if only I could go out into the world and do 
something for myself! This home life of ours is horrible! We are 
so poor and we pretend to so much! Everything for show and no 
real comfort—fine dresses for the girls and the tradespeople not paid ! 
What a dreadful state of things! How I wish I had been a boy 
and could end it, at least for myself!” 

The heart and soul of all poor Perdita’s lamentations and daydreams 
was always this wish that she had been born a boy, and could go out 
into the world to make a name for herself and a fortune for her 
family !—always this same impatience with her womanhood, of which 
she had not yet learned the noblest use nor the best development! 
The Sturm und Drang period with her was severe; and, seeing 
how the current of modern thought goes, it was an even chance 
whether it would end in some fatal absurdity or work through its 


present turbulence into clearness of purpose and reasonableness of 
action. 
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Cuapter II. 
AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Tue day of the flower-show broke without a cloud and the brilliant 
sunshine of the sky was repeated in the perfect harmony and un- 
ruffled smoothness of things at No. 100 West Hill Gardens. The 
monster establishment in High Street, which supplied everything 
necessary to civilization—from tin tacks to salt pork—from the 
cake and trousseau to a bride at a pinch and an Archdeacon to say 
grace—that world-renowned emporium of goods, hard and soft, had 
fitted out the Winstanley girls handsomely, on credit; and their new 
costumes showed the charms of each to perfection. Thomasina, in 
peacock-blue, looked like a maiden Juno, as was her ideal; Eva, in 
cream and azure, like a school-girl Venus, as was hers; and Mrs. 
Winstanley was Demeter in a lustrous black silk before that dark 
and gloomy Dis had carried off Persephone. 

Some benevolent deus ex machind had come down from the clouds 
at the right moment to help the fond mother with her youngest born, 
and had sent Mrs. Winstanley a couple of tickets for the féte ; so that 
while Thomasina was given over to the valuable care of Mr. Brockle- 
bank and his sister, the still handsome mother and Eva beat the 
preserves on their own account, and soon gathered round them a 
small party of friends of whom Mrs. Winstanley could say with 
pride: All were select; not a detrimental among the bachelors nor a 
spotted peach among the women ; all of the strictest order of respect- 
ability, and eligible to a man! 

It was such a party as consoled her for weary nights and anxious 
days, when she racked her brain to devise means how two and two 
could be made to do the work of five or even six ; a phalanx of solid 
social worth which made her believe for the moment that her hollow- 
ness was substantiality and her impecuniosity sufficiency, if not 
wealth. 

Every now and then she and little Eva, with their friends, crossed 
the path of Mr. Brocklebank and his two ladies. But they did not 
coalesce. Mrs. Winstanley had unbounded confidence in her eldest 
daughter’s discretion ; and she thought that probably the ironmaste: 
would take this whole-hearted surrender as a compliment to his 
patronage and the recognition of his friendship. 

She was just not clever enough to think that he might take it as a 
skilful cast with a very brilliant fly at the end of the line. Whethe: 
he did or not, no one could tell. He was all that was courteous and 
pleasant to Thomasina ; not tender perhaps, for tenderness was as littl 
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in his way as indiscriminate almsgiving or paying his hands a 
shilling if he could screw them down to elevenpence threefarthings ; 
but he was undoubtedly ‘nice’; and with that subtle manner of 
mastership and possession which some men have towards women even 
before they have declared themselves as lovers—that manner which 
keeps off intruders while it does not commit themselves. 

One characteristic of Mr. Brocklebank, from which he did not seem 
able to free himself, was the pertinacity with which the habit of 
business clung to him. When he was not an ironmaster he was 
something else that was commercial and mercantile; and when he 
was not scheming for his own benefit, he was working out the fiscal 
problems of the nation and vexing his soul over this falling off in the 
exports and that decline in the imports. He could not take his 
pleasure idly ; and even to-day, with the beautiful Miss Winstanley 
by his side, he spent more than half his time in jotting down the 
names of such flowers as pleased his fancy, with the addresses of the 
growers and the probable price of seeds or roots—so much per cent. 
discount for quantity and cash down. But he always asked her 
opinion before he did so; and whether she thought such and such a 
plant would look well in those magnificent houses and grounds of his 
which only wanted a well-bred, handsome, ladylike woman, with style, 
to make perfect. 

And once, when she demurred to his choice and for her own 
preferred a certain ‘Lady Clare,’ as more beautiful than his ‘ Miss 
Julia,’ he said in the nicest way possible: “ then Lady Clare it shall 
be;” and what he would have called ‘inscribed’ the name in his 
bulky pocket-book with a smile ; adding: “I will name the plot, Miss 
Winstanley’s.” 

“That 7s a concession! you are favoured, Miss Winstanley! ” said 
his sister, Mrs. Merton pleasantly. “I never knew my brother 
Benjamin to alter his mind before or to give any one the credit of 
his own work.” 

“You have never known your brother Benjamin to possess the 
advantage of such counsel as Miss Winstanley’s before,” said Mr. 
Brocklebank. 

His gallantry was a little heavy and oppressive, not to say clumsy ; 
but it was gallantry; and that was something! 

Mrs. Merton smiled with that soft-breathed, purring way of hers 
which made her look the very embodiment of good-nature. As indeed 
she was. Set full in the sunshine, not a grief had been bequeathed 
to her and she took care not to make one for herself. She fought 
off worries as she would have fought off wrinkles, and neither trod on 
other people’s toes nor put her own in the way of being trodden on. 
Rich, under forty, handsome, a widow, and without daughters to 
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rival or sons to ruin her, she acknowledged herself, what all the 
world agreed to call her, the happiest woman in London. She had 
a fine house and three well appointed carriages—one for each kind 
of occasion ;* she dressed like a duchess and had as many diamonds as 
a queen; her digestion was perfect and her nerves were either 
seated more deeply than other folks’, or were in sheaths of extra 
toughness, for she was as insensitive morally as she was hardy 
physically. And she never realized the pain of others, because she 
was almost as impossible to wound in her own person as if she had 
been a pillow of down or a caoutchoue doll. 

To her brother she was always genial and complaisant. Had she 
but consented to live with him and be the mistress of his house 
rather than of her own, he would have been perfectly content and 
would have put aside all thoughts of matrimony for ever. But 
Clarissa preferred hervliberty to his companionship, and laughed off 
the proposal as a joke, which would be anything but a joke for either 
of them, she said, if taken seriously. If her happiness had been 
in any way dependent on him—had she had expectations from him, 
or had she derived part of her income from his generosity—things 
would have been different, and she would have been his docile 
creature, careful only to keep her place warm and her influence 
unbroken. But as they were, she, wanting naught from him, 
gave up to him nothing"that she cared to hold and did as he desired 
only when it did not interfere with her own pleasure. 

She was anxious that he should marry, because he would then leave 
off asking her to live with him ; and he himself would be happier with 
a wife than he was now without one. Hence she was ready to lend 
her countenance to any nice-looking, well-dressed girl whom he chose to 
favour with his attentions. Perhaps her complaisance would have 
been strained had she been asked to chaperon a dowdy or a fright ; 
but a girl like Thomasina, say, carrying Lady written in every feature 
and stamped on every gesture, was thoroughly acceptable—for all that 
she had not a penny for her dower, and would probably place her 
mother and sisters as pensioners on the books of Armour Court. 

That, however, was {her brother's affair, not hers, she thought 
wisely enough; and so far as she was concerned, he might marry 
whomsoever he would. 

Her whole action with him was like a pleasant, faintly-heard little 
symphony accompanying the leading strain. She never made herself 
prominent and never discordant. What he liked, to that she agreed ; 
what he discarded, that she did not retain; yet for all this, she kept 
the threads of her own life perfectly clear and never let him 
dominate nor interfere in things pertaining solely to herself. 

It was the kind of nature that exactly suited Mr. Brocklebank ; 
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and when he wished to express his ideal of a perfect woman, he 
used to say: “Something like my sister Clarissa, but not quite so 
sweet.” 

Of all the fancies in the way of young ladies that her brother 
Benjamin had taken up as possible and laid down again as unsuit- 
able, Thomasina Winstanley was the most congenial to Mrs. Merton. 
Though their temperaments were entirely different, each lady 
came to the same point, held the same principles, followed the same 
practice—each agreed to make the best of things as they were; 
to abjure all unnecessary excitement, dissension, annoyance; to 
live in perfect tranquillity of mind as the state most favourable to 
their digestions and complexions; never to meet trouble half-way ; 
and to make their health, good looks, and wardrobes the main‘objects 
of their care. This was the only kind of life worthy of rational 
women, they thought; anything else was silly according to Mrs. 
Merton, inartistic according to Thomasina. Hence it was that, when 
Mr. Brocklebank flattered the Bishop’s granddeughter as he did just 
now, Mrs. Merton smiled with that pretty soft purring way of hers 
which made her friends feel as if she were a lump of vitalized swan’s- 
down, and which charmed Thomasina herself as the very perfection 
of gentleness and receptivity, of complaisancezand concordance. 

‘You are very kind,” Thomasina said in answer to the iron- 
master’s gallantry, and with a graceful smile to Clarissa. Her clear- 
cut face was animated just to the proper degree, the pleasure expressed 
on it by no means broadly or hilariously shown—only just to the 
point becoming a lady who, while respecting herself, was gratified by 
the homage of her companion. 

“JT should be charmed to have Miss Winstanley’s opinion on a 
great many concerns at Armour Court,” then said Mr. Brocklebank, 
turning to Thomasina. 

He had this odd way of using the third person when addressing 
ladies. He thought it pleasantly familiar by its very formality ; and 
it had, besides, that grave kind of jocularity in which such men as 
he delight. 

“T should be very glad to give you my opinion on anything, 
if it would be of use to you,” said Thomasina with charming 
acquiescence. 

“Suppose, then, we arrange for a visit to my poor place from 
Mrs. Winstanley and her young ladies? Clarissa would accompany 
us, and we should have a good time, as our cousins across the herring- 
pond say. What verdict does Miss Winstanley pronounce on this 
proposition? Does she think it can be managed?” asked Mr. 
Brocklebank, looking down on his ladylike companion with a satis- 
fied smile. 
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“T think it would be very nice,” answered Thomasina. 

“ And you, Clarissa ?” 

“Yes, delightful! I am sure we should all enjoy it.” 

Mr. Brocklebank took out his pocket-book. 

“Suppose we name this day week, then? Euston Square; ten 
o'clock; to remain over Sunday and return to town on Monday 
week by the express ?” 

He wrote down the dates and figures. 

“T ought to be at the Works on business next Wednesday,” he 
continued. ‘Suppose we nail it now at once, if quite agreeable to 
Miss Winstanley ?” 

“Quite agreeable to me, but I must first speak to my mother. 
I could not arrange a thing of this kind without consulting her,” 
said Thomasina, with a rapid mental survey of present gaps in their 
personalities which did not signify at home but must be filled up if 
they went out on a visit. 

* Let us lose no time—let us look for her,” said Mr. Brocklebank 
in his swift, brief, business-like way, turning abruptly from the 
tent and leaving the second half of the flowers unseen. 

He was a man who boasted of his promptness and decision; and 
perhaps he was not sorry to a little exaggerate these qualities, which 
to him represented superiority and success, that he might pose 
himself favourably before Thomasina. He had never yet been 
sated with praise and admiration; and he had had a good deal of it 
in his time—as was but natural with those reputed millions in his 
pocket ! 

Presently, they came on Mrs. Winstanley and her friends sitting 
in a picturesque group under the trees. Their coming made a 
commotion ; and the young men rose in a body and gave up their 
chairs to the two ladies, 

“Oh, do come and sit down in the cool, Ina!” said Eva, drawing 
her dress as if to make room for her sister on the chair just vacated 
by the most eligible young man of the party. “ You look so hot 
and fagged, and it is so delightfully fresh here !” 

“Thanks, dear,” said Thomasina quietly. “TI will take this chair, 
instead. You are sitting ina cross light; and ”—to Mrs. Merton—“a 
cross light is so terribly trying to the eyes.” 

“Yes,” said the rich widow, with a passing wonder whether this 
little passage had been as innocent as it seemed or had been an under- 
hand bit of sisterly sparring—attack and defence in due form and 
with the customary salute. 

As by this time half a dozen young men had dived into the crowd 
for more chairs, and Mr. Brocklebank’s broad shoulders had forced 


his passage through the thickest of the throng, where he saw two 
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or three seats without owners, the little difficulty was arranged to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, and as the most eligible young man—for 
all that he was engaged toa certain Miss Maud Disney—one Hubert 
Strangways of Strangways, came back to his former station, Eva’s 
pretty little face lost that somewhat strained look of forced hilarity 
which had come into it and smoothed out into its more natural 
expression of kittenish content. 

Then Mr. Brocklebank in a rather loud voice made his formal 
proposal to Mrs. Winstanley, and clinched the matter by saying 
with friendly insistance : 

“T will take no denial.” 

“Nor do I wish to give you one,” returned Mrs. Winstanley with 
graceful acquiescence. “The pleasure is too great to refuse.” 

“You will all come,” said Mr. Brocklebank; “your other 
daughter too—whom I have not the pleasure of seeing here to-day ” 
—looking round. “She will form one of our party however on 
this occasion.” 

“Thank you very much for your kindness,” said Mrs. Winstanley, 
with that kind of smile which means: “you are talking amiable 
nonsense.” “But my second daughter is, as perhaps you know, an 
original and does not go into society. I am waiting to see how she 
will develope,” she went on smoothly but rather rapidly, as if to 
prevent comment. “She has splendid talents and ought to make 
something of herself; so I give her perfect freedom to live the life 
that best suits her, hoping that some day her genius will find its 
fitting expression.” 

“Qh, she must come for all that!” said Mr. Brocklebank with 
a positive air. “I have a library at Armour Court where she may 
run loose if such is her desire. We will lock the door on her if she 
prefers total solitude, and only let her out at meal times—ha! ha! 
But we must include Miss Perdita, we must, indeed.” 

Mrs. Winstanley smiled; so did Thomasina. Eva laughed. 

“ We will think about it,’ said Perdita’s mother. ‘But no one 
out of the family knows how fearfully shy she is, and how difficult 
it is to get her to show herself.” 

“Oh! Til tame her!” said Mr. Brocklebank, squaring his 
shoulders; at which Mrs. Winstanley smiled again, then faintly 
sighed, and turned the conversation on to the beauty of the rhodo- 
dendrons and the perfection of the cut roses. 

Soon after this they all rose to fulfil the ostensible purpose of the 
day, and strolled back towards the flower-tents. 

As they were going up the Broad Walk, they met, coming from 
the conservatory, a tall, handsome young man of about twenty-six or 
so, walking with a lady who was evidently his mother. Each had 
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the same flat broad forehead, the same sunken eyes and contracted 
orbit, the same high, keen, handsome nose, the same thin, loose, 
sensitive lips, the same blue-black hair and long, lean, nervous forms. 
They were manifestly run in the same mould, differenced only by sex. 

When they came near, the young man stopped and said: “ Hallo, 

Strangways!” familiarly ; then took off his hat, and offered his 
hand to Mrs. Merton. 

' Her still fair, personable face became a deeper pink as she laid her 

plump, well-gloved hand in his, and said cordially : 

“‘ How do you do, Sir James ?” 

She only bowed, slightly and distantly, to the lady, his mother, 
without speaking. 

The handsome face of the young fellow whom she called Sir 
James brightened with unmistakable pleasure; his mother’s darkened 
with unmistakable annoyance, as she returned that slight and distant 
bow with one yet more reserved, and seemed to think even this too 
great a concession. 

Rich Mrs. Merton, the widow of a city tradesman, was not in 
Lady Kearney’s set; and she disliked these exotic intimacies which 
her son was so fond of making. They seemed to betoken a certain 
democratic tendency which, should it be true, would be to Lady Kear- 
ney next thing to a crime and the bitterest sorrow of her life. But 
she was becoming mournfully aware that she could not control, as here- 
tofore, this beloved son of hers who once had been her second self. 
Since his father’s death and his own accession to the baronetcy, four 
years ago now, he had taken the bit between his teeth and carried 
things with a higher hand than once she would have thought pos- 
sible. From his childhood upward he had been emphatically her boy, 
not his father’s ; and she had managed him by indulgence. Now her 
teaching reacted against herself, and he opposed her wishes because 
he would not withstand his own. And as the society of Mrs. Merton 
pleased him, and her soft swan’s-down kind of nature soothed him 
when he was more than ordinarily rasped by his mother’s nervous 
irritability and incessant interference, he had cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of the rich widow until it had ripened into a friendship that 
was the seed-ground of more than one thorny brake of gossip and 
stinging weed of scandal. Some said she was doing her best to hook 
him and his title, and would succeed though she was thirteen years 
his senior ; others, that he was not such a fool as he looked, and take 
care the biter was not bitten! Some said even more than this; and 
others opened their eyes and ears and took it all in as gospel which 
needed no proof to corroborate. Mrs. Merton was eminently of the 
order of Mature Sirens; and do we not all know that these are the 
most dangerous women on the list? Anything then might be 
K 2 
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expected from her; and it was not superstition to be credulous as to 
anything that was said. 

Lady Kearney was cool to repudiation in her manner to Mrs. 
Merton, and Mr. Brocklebank was insolently glacial toSir James. The 
ironmaster had a fund of natural pride—heavy, bovine, self-sufficient 
pride—that disdained the petty weakness of class ambition, and pre- 
ferred to be a king among sparrows rather than, as he once said, a 
kittiwake flying at the tail of eagles. If a fossilized old Tory 
like Lady Kearney, with her craze about blood and pedigree, chose 
to consider him and his unfit for her association because they had 
made their money in business and had never a grandfather to their 
backs, let her. He would not balk her humour, nor seek to bridge 
over the gulf which she had ordained should separate them. 
And he wished that Clarissa would see the thing as he did. But 
even the best women are unreasonable creatures, as he often said; 
and no power on earth can hammer rational views of life into them. 
They are the human moths ever caught by glare and glitter, and a 
little sets their imaginations in a blaze and their blood in a flame, 
and finishes the day’s work there and then. For his own part he 
preferred £ s. p. and the consciousness of his own important aid in 
the commercial grandeur of his country to the barren honour of 
intimacy with a lot of haw-haws who do not know a cog from a 
ratchet, or the piston of a steam-engine from its safety-valve. 

He had always girded at this friendship with Sir James; but his 
sister, the soul of compliance in all that related to himself, was 
sweetly inflexible on certain matters wherein her own pleasure only 
was of account; and her acquaintance with the young baronet was 
one of these matters. What was to be the upshot of it all, her 
brother could not foresee; nor did he know what she wanted with a 
tame cat about the house at all! She had always declared, since old 
Seth Merton died, that nothing short of a dukedom should make her 
marry again; and she evidently enjoyed her liberty too well to part 
with it, save for a sufficient compensation. Hence he was sure that 
she was not angling for a husband ; and, as Lady Kearney would not 
endorse her—would not indeed have anything todo with her at all, it 
could not be for admission into that huzs-clos of exclusives among 
whom my lady was such an influential member. Nevertheless, the 
thing was plain, if to Benjamin Brocklebank and some others the 
reasons were not forthcoming :—Sir James Kearney was Mrs. Merton’s 
favourite friend—to be found in her pretty blue satin boudoir at 
times when no one else was admitted—always present on her ‘ days,’ 
often with her in public and rarely absent from her five-o’clock tea. 
And the why and wherefore were the riddles which the sphinx of 
incongruity flung to society to answer. 
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All of which did not prevent Lady Kearney from showing by her 
manner that she disapproved of the acquaintance, nor Benjamin 
Brocklebank from showing by his that he resented her disapproval. 

As a set-off, my lady was cordial to exaggeration to young Hubert 
Strangways, and looked almost humanely at Mrs. Winstanley and 
Thomasina. Her quick eyes discovered that they were good style 
and born in the splendour of inherited velvet. 

Neither was Sir James so deeply fascinated by his widow that he 
could not see any one else when she was by. On the contrary he hada 
keen admiration for a pretty face, wherever found ; and a perception 
of style as quick as his mother’s. His critical eyes took in the group 
at a glance, and approved as rapidly. Mrs. Winstanley and Thomasina 
were evidently ‘ safe’; and Eva— 

“By George,” said Sir James to himself, “that little girl is the 
most beautiful thing out!” 

But he did not ask to be presented, nor did he linger long. He 
pressed his fair friend’s hand with fervour ; for the second time lifted 
his hat; said to Hubert: ‘Come and see me to-morrow, will you, old 
fellow?” and gave his last look to Eva; then strolled off with his 
mother, hating his filial obligation of attendance, and angry that 
good manners forbade his turning round and looking once more 
after that Venus in cream and azure. 

Unable to do this, he relieved his mind by rebuking his mother 
for her evident animosity to Mrs. Merton ; to which she returned a 
cross-fire of rebuke for his too evident cordiality. The Kearneys of 
Hibberton were la créme de la créme of English life; but that did 
not prevent a great deal of domestic wrangling from being carried 
on in unexceptionable English, with the most correct pronunciation 
and an entire absence of gross words or vulgar phrases. 

“What a handsome man and what a poker of an old lady!” cried 
Eva before they were well out of earshot. 

“Lady Kearney and Sir James? Yes, they are very aristocratic 
looking, both mother and son,” said Mrs. Merton. “But I fancy 
Lady Kearney would not care to be called an old lady, Miss Eva!” 

“Why, she must be ever so old!” cried Eva, opening her large 
blue eyes in surprise. ‘She must be more than forty ; and what is 
that but old!” 

“Eva!” remonstrated her mother with indulgent rebuke. “ Whata 
terrible little chatterer you are!” she added with a deprecating smile. 

“Poor little me! Iam always getting into trouble!” said Eva, 
turning to Hubert Strangways with a puckered, troubled face. “I 
shall never make a woman of the world—never! Thomasina is, but I 
am not; and never can be! There are so many things that I do not 
understand and cannot learn! I cannot make out why one may not 
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say what one thinks, without feeling that one has been naughty. 
What harm is there in calling the mother of a great tall man like 
that ‘old’? Lady Kearney can’t be young to be his mother at all!” 

“Don’t learn the ways of the world, Miss Winstanley,” said Hubert 
with admiring fervour. 

“T’m Eva, I’m not Miss Winstanley,” put in the child simply. 

“Don’t let any one change you,” he continued, flushing with 
strange pleasure at her sweet rebuke, and looking as if she were Eva 
indeed, and something else to him. “ You are perfect as you are, 
Miss Eva. You could not be changed for the better.” 

“ How nice of you to say that!” said Eva gratefully. “I shall 
always think of you as my friend after that.” 

“Do,” he answered, looking full into her eyes. 

He was a huge young fellow, standing over six feet two, and broad 
in proportion ; and Eva looked almost like a doll by his side. He was 
a good honest Englishman, with eyes as blue and opaque as turquoise, 
golden hair in short tight rings about his small head, a massive throat 
and chest, and built after the model of the Hercules. He was the 
eldest son of a good old county family ; honest as the day ; handsome 
as Apollo; and as stupid as an owl. He had been ‘ploughed’ for 
‘smalls’ and everything else, and had finally only scraped through his 
various examinations by the skin of his teeth, as his friends said ; but 
he was an admirable cricketer and as admirable an oarsman ; he was 
unrivalled in all games requiring physical strength and manual skill ; 
he was the embodiment of good nature, moral weakness, and obstinacy ; 
and he had no more critical faculty or suspicion than his prototype in 
the ancient past, when he put on the shirt of Nessus and died because 
he could not distinguish differences. 

But the eldest son of a rich county family is above the need of 
brains; and Hubert Strangways found that his physical strength 
and good looks, his present well-being and prospective affluence, were 
quite sufficient to make life one long holiday to him, and to bring 
down from the skies as many roasted larks as he desired, without his 
taking any trouble in making the fire or spitting the birds. 

Always in love with some one, at this moment he was enslaved ~ 
by Eva Winstanley ; though there were well-nigh insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of a favourable settlement of this or any other 
contraband affair. To begin with, he was already engaged to Maud 
Disney; but even had he been free, he knew that this special 
charming little fairy would have no authorized admittance into the 
family as his affianced wife. True, she was a lady by birth and as 
beautiful as a dream in person ; but his people wanted more than that ; 
and looked on their sons as goods to be sold high. They must have 
all things in exchange for a Strangways of Strangways—birth, dower, 
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beauty, stainless repute and cultivated intelligence; and they had 
found all these in Maud Disney. 

So they persuaded the young fellow that he was dying for Maud, 
when he was not—for all that she was very honestly in love with 
him—and they got up the betrothal almost as solemnly as the German 
Verlobung, and thought that now they had done their best for the 
boy whom it was necessary to guide with discretion if he was to live 
with honour. 

All this Hubert either knew as a fact or dimly felt as a motive ; 
meanwhile, he was rapidly drifting into an overpowering love for the 
beautiful little girl whose simplicity seemed to him the perfection 
of innocence and truth, and whose manners charmed him as no other 
girl’s had ever charmed him before. If things went on like this much 
longer, he felt that he should one day say the irrevocable words and 
leave his people to fight it out with Maud Disney and her parents as 
they best could. Meantime he did not stint himself in love-making 
nor control his thoughts as either dangerous or dishonourable. He 
was the soul of honour in everything else ; but a pretty woman over- 
mastered, transformed, and bewitched him. 

While all these threads were weaving the substance of the Win- 
stanley history, Perdita sat, sorrowful and alone, in a quiet part of 
Kensington Gardens. She cared little enough for ordinary pleasures, 
but she did care for flower-shows. She had a love for flowers that 
was, as were most feelings with her, intrinsically a passion ; and sho 
knew something of botany among other scrappy bits of learning 
that she had gathered up for herself. And it seemed to her an 
unjust dispensation of Providence that she should be sitting there, 
shut out, while her sisters were in the midst of things which she would 
have so lovingly appreciated and which they did not understand nor 
could they rightly enjoy. Neither Thomasina nor Eva knew one flower 
from another, save as points of harmonious colour when they were 
dressed for show; and they would not be able to tell her one single 
characteristic circumstance, she thought with youthful contempt for 
ignorance that does not reach to the height of its own knowledge. 
They would not have noticed a new flower, nor would they have known 
its family or its special points if they had noticed it; while she—had 
she been there, she would have understood at the least half of what 
she saw and would have learnt as a new lesson the other half. What 
a shame it was that she had not been able to go! Mother might 
have made an effort for just this once, knowing how much she loved 
flowers ! 

Patient enough in general in the family ostracism wherein she lived, 
at this moment Perdita felt the isolation and injustice of her life 
bitterly, keenly. There was something in the jocund brightness of the 
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day, in the atmosphere of abounding life and joy that surrounded her, 
in the freshness of the green, the clearness of the sky, the living 
. perfume of the flowers, the stirring and disquieting influences of the 
spring, that made her strangely sorrowful ;—and impatient as well as 
_ sad. Disinherited by nature, unlovely in person and with a blemish 

that counted for a deformity, disdained by her own and with no one 
in the wide world to love her—she who could love so well in return, 
who only asked for leave to love!—she yet was conscious in her 
humiliation of a life that could be lived to glory and good uses if her 
feet could but find the leading path—conscious of powers that were 
rusting now for want of use and of energies that were squandered 
abroad for want of fixity of purpose ; but power and energies that would, 
if wisely employed, do more than write her name in water. Ashamed 
of the empty pretentiousness in that mean and showy life of theirs 
at home; humiliated by the unpaid finery, the debt, the domestic 
insufficiency of her mother’s management; longing to emancipate 
herself from these frayed and fettering rags and to be simple, honest, 
and real; her brain thronged with inchoate images; her mind tor- 
mented with vague desires—she longed and lamented and beat the wide 
bounds of fancy and possibility without finding a resting-place or an 
issue. 

While she was sitting there, lost in dreams that were half desire 
and half despair, her face turned slightly upward, the sunlight 
showing its passion and its thought as clearly as it showed the 
auburn tints of her heavy hair, a handsome but bold and confident- 
looking woman passed before her. 

She was dressed with evident desire to be dressed well, and with 
as evident want of taste. Her artificially whitened hair floated 
about her face and down her back in a breezy, girlish, unconventional 
way of itself sufficiently noticeable in a woman whose age was nearer 
fifty than forty ; and she wore a kaleidoscopic arrangement of colours 
that was simply barbarous. She had the look of a dummy in a third- 
rate shop-window ; but her dress was expensive and she was evidently 
a Somebody. 

“Good morning, Miss Winstanley,” she said in a caressing voice 
and with a sing-song intonation. 

Perdita started. 

“Oh! good morning,” she answered confusedly. 

“You do not know me, I see,” said the walking rainbow with 
kindly indulgence. 

“No; I am ashamed—I don’t know your name—I have for- 
gotten,” stammered Perdita. 

Like many short-sighted people, she never did know any one until 
familiarly acquainted with the general appearance. 
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“Tam Mrs. Blount—Bell Blount,” said the new comer. 


“Oh!” replied Perdita, the colour rushing in a flood over her 
face ; “now I remember.” 


Cuaprer III. 
THE CHAMPION OF HER SEX. 


“T am glad you remember me,” said Mrs. Blount, taking Perdita’s 
hand and speaking with extraordinary tenderness. “I have thought 
of little else since I saw you.” 

“You are very good,” replied Perdita with embarrassment. 

Her yearning heart smote her for ingratitude in that she had 
not remembered even the name or face of one who had thought 
of little else but her since they had met. 

“There is something in your face and manner that interests me 
so intensely,” continued her new friend, pressing her hand. “I am 
sure that you are not happy, and I know why—because you are not 
in your proper sphere. Your real place is with us.” 

Perdita opened her eyes. If too prominent for beauty they were 
singularly expressive and showed her mind almost as clearly as 
words. Just now what they showed was simple amazement. Who 
were ‘us’? ‘To what noble band of secret Illuminati did this 
kindly mannered, odd-looking woman belong? What grand acreage 
of thought and endeavour was about to be thrown open to her, 
rusting as she was in idleness, starving for want of an object in her 
life, eating out her heart for want of something to do and someone 
to love? 

“You do not understand me? You do not know who I am?” 
asked the lady. 

“No,” said Perdita. “I only know you as Mrs. Blount. I know 
nothing special about you.” 

“T am the Lady President of the West Hill Society for Women’s 
Rights,” said Mrs. Blount. “Did they not tell you that at the 
College ?” 

“No,” said Perdita. 

“But they told you something? You blushed so deeply when 
you said you remembered me, that I saw you had something in your 
mind. Was it pleasure at meeting me again, or because you 
connected me with something ?—and if so, what was it?” 

Nothing could be softer or more caressing than Mrs. Blount’s voice, 
nothing more imperative and inquisitorial than her manner. Perdita 
felt obliged to reply. It was the manner which compels candour, 
because delicacy would be misunderstood as weakness and reticence 
would read like deceit. 
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“They told me you had separated from your husband,” she 
answered with simple directness. 

“ Who told you?” 

“Miss Jones, the Principal of the College.” 

“Did she add anything to this? give any reason? make any 
commentary ?” 

“No,” said Perdita. ‘She merely said that your husband was 
a reactionary, and that you were a gifted creature who could not 
find sustenance for your soul in his society.” 

Mrs. Blount smiled. 

“That good Louisa!” she exclaimed, with a curious air of patron- 
age. ‘So you blushed because I am a separated wife? Was that it, 
little girl ?” 

“T blushed because I am an idiot!” returned Perdita with angry 
self-impatience ; “because I cannot do anything like anybody else, 
and get hot and cold over the merest trifles. I wish some one would 
teach me how to cure myself of this absurd habit!” she added, her 
face as she spoke dyed crimson and her eyes moist with nervous tears. 

Again Mrs. Blount smiled. 

“Don’t wish anything so suicidal,” she answered. “Your blushes 
belong to you like your lovely auburn hair and creamy skin. They 
show the passion and vitality of your nature; which are just the 
qualities that attracted me, and which will make your future life 
glorious and delightful.” 

“Tf it might be useful!” said Perdita in a low, intense kind 
of voice. : 

“Make me your friend, and it shall be both,” returned the lady. 
“T can give you all you want—work, love, freedom, and an object. 
I want nothing in return but your love and that you will let me 
guide you till you know your ground and can guide yourself.” 

Again that indistinct glimpse into the vast Unknown! Perdita’s 
imagination burnt into a sudden flame at the suggestive vagueness 
of her new friend’s words. She felt as if about to be initiated into 
those hidden mysteries wherein the springs of human history are 
to be found—as if about to be admitted into a secret sect working 
beneath the surface of society, sapping the bases of wrong and 
preparing the ground for the glorious establishment of truth and 
justice. She raised her ardent eyes and turned them on the smooth, 
self-satisfied face looking at her with such a strange expression ; 
but the fire died out as quickly as it had burned up. Something 
in Mrs. Blount’s face chilled and repelled her, she did not know 
why; she only felt that this was not the ideal for which she was 
looking, and that the supreme good did not lie in the leading 
of that soft, milk-white, caressing hand. A little shiver passed over 
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her like the quivering of the leaves above her head. Her colour 
faded, her eyes drooped, and involuntarily she sighed. 

“Don’t look like that!” said Mrs. Blount, misreading her. “You 
may be fenced round with all sorts of natural barriers; a family 
that cares only for pleasure and frivolity; domestic tyranny that 
would hinder the free development of your nature and force you 
to think and act by line and rule; inherited conservatism and the 
fallals of gentility ; but the cause which I represent is strong enough 
to break through them all! You can take your life in your own 
hands if you choose ; and if you will be guided by me, you will. We 
are not in days when you could be forced into a convent to keep 
you quiet, or sent to the Bastille by a lettre de cachet.” 

“Thank you,” said Perdita, having nothing else to say. Then she 
looked up again, and asked simply : “ But what do you wish me to do?” 

“To work and be independent,” said Mrs. Blount: “to dedicate 
your life to the cause of freedom for your own sex, and to resolve 
never to make one of those misguided victims who believe in the 
kindness and constancy of men! Become one of us—a champion 
of Women’s Rights, working for your own hand and practising the 
independence you preach—and you will soon see how the whole 
horizon of your interests will widen and what a beautiful thing you 
will make of life.” 

“Tt would be a tremendous gain for me if I could do something to 
earn my own living,” said Perdita, kindling again as this secret chord 
of her soul was so directly touched. “I long for nothing so much as 
to be able to earn money and be independent.” 

Mrs. Blount put her arms round the girl’s slender, loose, and stay- 
less waist. 

“T knew what was in you!” she said caressingly; and bending her 
face forward she kissed her. “That is my kiss of adoption,” she 
added with fervour. “I claim you now as one of us!—the friend of 
woman and the enemy of man.” 

“Qh!” said Perdita ingenuously, “I do not think I am quite that, 
Mrs. Blount. Men seem to me so much larger and more generous 
than women, I cannot sayI am their enemy! The best thing that 
we know,” she added warmly, “is a man; and we owe all our ideas 
of magnanimity and justice to them.” 

“You speak as you have been taught, my poor child,” returned 
Mrs. Blount compassionately. “So far from this, men have been 
and are the unredeemed tyrants of the world; and the meanest 
creatures out, from Adam downwards! All that we have of good or 
true or pure we owe to women; and the struggle between us and 
man is just the struggle between light and darkness—the divine 
element in humanity and the diabolical.” 
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“No! no!” cried Perdita, inexpressibly shocked. 

“Too true, unfortunately!” continued Mrs. Blount who had 
mounted her hobby horse and was now in the full swing of its stride. 
“Men are the embodiments of greed and tyranny, of selfishness and 
animalism. History is made up of their iniquities and our sufferings ; 
and were it not for us, society would be nothing but a horde of savages 
tearing each other to pieces. Look at those countries where women 
have no influence! Men there are worse then brute beasts, because 
morecruel. Whoare torturers? Who are vivisectors? Who go out 
to kill and maim the poor innocent birds and beasts? Who put all 
their intellect into the discovery of the most perfect man-slaying 
machines, human and mechanical? Is it women? or is it men ?—and 
it is men because women have not their rightful power and influence. 
No, believe me, my dear girl, the world will never be regenerated 
until women have the upper hand and men are relegated to their 
proper place as our slaves and the mere workers of the world. Let 
them use their great brutal muscles in the subjugation of nature. Let 
them be the hewers of wood and drawers of water—the miners and 
sailors and rough handicraftsmen as they were meant to be—while 
we take up our natural duties as law-makers, politicians, artists, leaders 
in all moral and intellectual questions whatsoever.” 

Perdita gasped. That dish of meat was terribly crude and strong, 
and her mental digestion was not trained to the assimilation of such 
upsetting food. She was at the age and in the mental phase when 
Liberty is a thing rather than a state—when poems like Campbell’s 
‘Song of the Greeks,’ Byron’s opening song in ‘ The Corsair,’ ‘ The Isles 
of Greece,’ ‘ The Irish Avatar,’ or such robust revolutionary hymns as 
‘(a ira’ and the ‘ Marseillaise’ could make her heart beat, her cheeks 
glow, and tears of passionate enthusiasm brighten her burning eyes ; 
but all her aspirations were bound up with the central idea of men as 
the noble leaders, sacrificing their lives for this beloved Liberty, 
while women were the weaker aiders and devoted sympathizers— 
sacrificing their lives too, but with, and because of, men. A school of 
thought which divorced the sexes and placed them in such deadly 
hostility against each other was something entirely strange to her— 
and, at the first hearing, something inexpressibly revolting. 

“IT do not think that I should like to be in a world governed only 
by women,” she said honestly. ‘They care so much about dress; 
and they are not straightforward.” 

“Men have made us what we are,” said Mrs. Blount. “For 
their own abominable purposes they have demoralized us, denied us 
freedom and education that they may govern us more easily through 
our follies and weaknesses. They are responsible for all our vices. 
When we have shaken off masculine influence and dominion, we shall 
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then improve, indefinitely. When we can develope according to the 
best law of our being, we shall cast off this slough of vanity and 
indirectness which now afflicts you and every honest soul among us. 
It is only the consequence of our dependence. Men make us deck 
ourselves out like slaves to please the master; and we are driven 
into deceit because they are tyrannous and strong and we are 
enslaved and weak.” 

“But we often dress as they do not like,” said Perdita. ‘“ How 
often we hear of their opposition to a fashion, yet women still go on 
with it for years and years, and will not change it whatever men 
may say.” 

“Another proof of their vileness,” said Mrs. Blount tranquilly. 
“At the very moment when they spoke most against that hideous 
fashion of crinolines, say, would they have walked down Regent 
Street, think you, with a Japanese-looking creature of modern times ? 
Not one of them! They get out of all responsibility in this way. 
They abuse an absurd fashion, but they would not stand by the 
woman who was not in it. They have no moral courage—not a 
grain! I do not know any woman who is as cowardly, morally, as 
all the men of my acquaintance—not excepting one! ” 

“Do all the Woman’s Rights women think like this?” asked 
Perdita gravely. If she had to belong to the new school, she would 
like to know something of her schoolfellows. 

“ All who are sound; but unfortunately not all, so far as mere 
numbers go,” returned Mrs. Blount. “Ido; and so does my friend 
Connie—Miss Tracy—Connie Tracy, whom I hope to present to you. 
But some among us are weak sisters, I am sorry to say, and do not 
see the profound vileness of men as clearly as we do. They content 
themselves with seeking to share; we will be satisfied with nothing 
short of supremacy.” 

Perdita did not answer. She felt bewildered and shocked, while at 
the same time she was fascinated and attracted. Mrs. Blount, kind 
in manner, handsome if less than pleasant in face, soft in speech and 
uncompromising in views, was in a sense a revelation to a girl 
longing for some vital interest and suffocating in the stifling atmo- 
sphere to which she was condemned. Yet she had all the while an 
uneasy sensation rather than a definite feeling—a sensation analogous 
to that which we may imagine a saint might have when there 
appeared before him the Prince of Darkness clad as an Angel of Light 
—a clever disguise and the cloven hoof well covered by the shining 
garments, but only a disguise at the best—not the real thing ! 

“Now I want to strike while the iron is hot—that is my way,” 
said Mrs. Blount, rising with a smile and drawing the girl by the hand 
which she had kept during the whole of the interview. “Come with 
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me to my house. I live close by here, and close by you too. 
Connie is at home, and she will give us some tea. I want you to 
know Connie. She is my little wife, as I call her, and you shall be our 
friend.” 

Perdita hesitated. Between vaguely longing for freedom and 
activity, and taking the independent action of making a friend of a 
woman whom her mother did not know, and,who certainly was not 
after that mother’s favourite pattern, was a wide step; and she stood 
irresolute. 

Mrs. Blount laughed aloud. 

“You cannot have any objection to come and see two working 
women of good character and a social position equal to your own!” 
she said lightly. ‘“ We are not men in disguise, I promise you; and 
we have none of the odious creatures about us! Had we, then 
indeed you might hesitate; and ought! As it is, I want to introduce 
you into a very safe kind of sheepfold—warranted well defended 
against wolves. Come!” 

“ There can be no harm in it,” thought Perdita ; and laying her other 
hand frankly on her new friend’s arm, she said impulsively: “ Thank 
you: Yes, I will go with you to see your home and your friend.” 

Mrs. Blount’s face flushed vividly. She startled and nearly scared 
Perdita by suddenly taking her in her arms and kissing her with 
strange warmth. 

“ Now I have secured a convert!” she said, as if to excuse her 
familiarity ; “secured a convert, and saved a noble-natured woman 
from the debasing influence of men !” 

“ But indeed, indeed I do not hate men,” said Perdita, objecting to 
the classification with all her honesty and straightforwardness. 

Mrs. Blount smiled in a superior kind of way. 

“ Ca viendra!” she said airily, and turned to leave the garden. 

A short walk brought them to the door of a house in Prince 
Christian’s Road, one of those rows of ‘bijou residences’ so often 
found at the back of stately Squares and Terraces. The door was opened 
by an odd-looking woman, neither servant nor lady, dressed in an 
alpaca gown much betrimmed, without a cap but with her hair 
arranged in an ugly and elaborate manner. 

“Well, Miss Long!” said Mrs. Blount as she entered. “I have 
brought a young lady home to tea, you see.” 

“ Yes, I see, Mrs. Blount,” said the woman in a manner as odd 
as her appearance—familiar, and at the same time as if on the 
defensive. ‘ You'll find Constance in the sitting-room.” 

Mrs. Blount nodded, and opened the door of a small room on the 
right. 

“Connie!” she called in a caressing voice. 

Sd 
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“Bell!” responded a little woman, darting up from the sofa and 
flinging herself into her arms. 

They kissed each other fondly ; as friends who had been separated 
for as many months or years as they had been parted hours. 

“This is my good little wife!” then said Mrs. Blount, turning to 
Perdita ; ‘‘and”—to Constance Tracy—“1I have brought you a new 
friend, dear. She is to become one of us.” 

Constance smiled, held out her hand, and said: “I am glad to see 
you,” as was expected of her. But her smile was more forced than 
spontaneous, and the quick, scrutinizing look with which she measured 
Perdita from head to foot had less of welcome in it than of suspicion 
and latent hostility. A rival or a friend?—that was the question 
which Connie Tracy asked herself when this sad-looking new comer 
was introduced—and she left to time the unrolling of the answer. 

She was a pale, light-haired, mousey-faced little woman with 
delicate features and large, light-blue, floating eyes; and she lived 
with Mrs. Blount on those terms of dependence and subserviency which 
the champion of her sex found so infinitely degrading when they 
exist between men and women. It was Mrs. Blount who had the 
money, while Miss Tracy had nothing but her industry and devotion ; 
yet these were not despicable quantities to add to the store. She 
was everything that one woman could be to another—lady’s-maid, 
nilliner, housekeeper, amanuensis, panegyrist in public, flatterer and . 
slave in private; and Mrs. Blount thought the arrangement honour- 
able to both as things were; when, had it been a husband to whom 
her friend had been devoted and on whom she had been dependent, 
it would have been a degrading institution and the sign of woman’s 
shame and destitution. 

Whether jealous for the possible future or no, Connie Tracy knew 
her place too well not to show Perdita all rightful attention. The 
bell was rung, and Miss Long was asked to bring the tea in a certain 
apologetic manner that struck Perdita as both uncomfortable and 
peculiar.- Her own mother was a martinet in fact, but always well- 
bred to servants in manner. She never commanded, she always 
requested; but she did not speak as Connie Tracy did, as if 
half afraid and half ashamed to ask a favour of an equal. All the 
same the tea was brought, and Mrs. Blount was served first by her 
‘little wife’; then Perdita; and then Miss Long, who sat down and 
drank her tea in company. 

Perdita was a democrat, impassioned for equality,’furious against 
injustice; nevertheless, when this woman who was evidently the 
servant for all that she was called ‘ Miss,’ sat down to tea with her 
new friend and herself, she did experience something that might be 
called a moral douche. It was quite right, she thought—quite ! ' but 
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how odd and how unpleasant! The old Adam of conventionality 
asserted itself against her better reason; and practice and theory 
warred together, as they often do in the lives of men. The oddity of 
the incident however, soon came to an end ; and, the tea being ended, 
Miss Long took out the tray and left the three ladies to themselves. 

When Perdita rose to leave, she found the time close on the dinner 
hour at home; but she did not confess the fear she felt, nor tell 
Mrs. Blount the displeasure that awaited her. She left, her head on 
fire and her heart throbbing with the arguments and the entreaties of 
“ Bell Blount,” as she preferred to be called, urging her to take her 
life in her own hands ; to get some work to do that should make her 
independent of her mother; to leave home and go into lodgings by 
herself—unless indeed, which would be better, she could arrange to 
make one of the household here. 

“You would have friends then always at hand,” said Bell; “and 
Connie and I would look after you. It is the only life worthy of a 
rational woman—a life of self-support, of independence, of friendship 
with her own sex, and men, who are our enemies, discarded and 
thrown overboard ! ” 

“T will think of it,” said Perdita, with the same confused feeling 
of repulsion and fascination as before. 

“Do,” returned Bell Blount. “And when you have made up 
your mind, let me know. I foresee you will be one of us, and an 
ornament to the cause.” 

“ Anything would be better than my present purposeless life,” 
Perdita said with a sigh. 

“ And nothing could be grander than that which you might have if 
you chose,” returned Bell. “It is waiting for you—take it up while 
you can. Freedom and independence—what can be more glorious!” 

Perdita did not answer. ‘The programme was seductive and 
inspiriting, yet it lacked something, she did not know what. It 
seemed to offer all that she most desired; nevertheless, it was im- 
perfect. It was heaven without the sun, a garden without flowers, a 
summer without warmth, and hope cut out of life. But she did not 
speak ; she only looked sad and wistful, unconvinced and unsatisfied. 

“ And if you want love,” said Bell, putting her arm tenderly round 
Connie Tracy ; “ you have it here—the best and truest that the world 
can give—the love between women without the degrading and dis- 
turbing interference of man.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Perdita a little blankly. “Good-bye ; I must 
think. At all events, I want to work. That is clear enough!” 

“ And the rest will become so,” said Bell. “Till then, good-bye, 
my dear girl; and God bless you! ” 





